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S I wiſh not to trouble the public 

unneceſſarily with the defence of 
what I have written on the ſubje& of the 
divine unity, and it is become phyſically 
impoſſible for me to make particular replies 
to each of my opponents, I propoſe for the 
future to write one pampblegannually, in 
which I ſhall take notice gf every thing 
that I ſhall think deſerving of it, in ſuch 
publications in favour of the doctrine of 
the Trinity (from the ſtate of things in early 
times) as the preceding year ſhall produce. 
If any thing ſhould require more ſpeedy ani- 
madverſion, I may perhaps be permitted to 
make uſe of the Gentleman's Magazine, as 
I did with reſpect to Mr. Howes. | 


I have been in expectation of the preſent 
year (which is now almoſt expired) produc- 
2 A 2 + vl 
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ing treatiſes of more conſequence than it has 
done, However, I am willing to give all 
my opponents whatever time they may think 
neceſſary to the due perfection of their 
works. Some time muſt alſo. be allowed to 
their waiting for, and complimenting, one 
another; as each of them ſeems deſirous of 
ſhifting the burden to ſhoulders more able 
to bear it than his own. Thus Mr. Madan 
leaves me for due correction to the ſupe- 
cc rior abilities, and erudition of Dr. Horſ- 
« ley, Mr. Howes, and the amiable and 
* reverend dean of Canterbury.” If I do 
* not ſmart under the maſterly ſcourge 
n Harley, he ſays, ** it is a bad 
6s fign for me.” All, however, that I can 
do is to invite this tremendous ſcourge, 
and the production of it is not more ſin- 
cerely deſired by Mr. Malin an it is by 
mel. V | 


Let Dr: Horſley then 6050 that his pe- 
riod of eighteen months is expired) appear 
again in ſupport of his attack on the vera- 
Cit ty. of e or of his church. of orthodox 

Jewil 
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Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, after the 
time of Adrian, As he has been pretty 
well comforted for his defeat, he cannot 
doubt of his being amply rewarded for a 
complete victory. Let Mr. Howes alto pro- 
ceed with his argument to prove the late 
origin of Unitarians. The public are will- 
ing enough to give them a favourable hear- 
ing, and certainly expe to hear from them. 
They are alſo looking for the great work of 
Dr. Horne, and ſomething unknown, but 
ſomething conſiderable, from Mr. White, as 
well as from others, whoſe names; having 
only been mentioned in diſcourſe, I n 
right to call upon here. | 


ern 
Every year (with ſatis faction I fee it) 
brings this important controverſy neater to 
its proper termination; and the attention 
that is actually given to it, at home and 
abroad, and which increaſes continually, 
ſhews that the contempt. with which ſome 
profeſs to treat it, as if it could have no 
ſerious conſequences, ĩs only affected; and 
that if it was in their power to come forth 
with any advantage themſelves, they would | 
A 3 not 
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not fail to do it. I am happy to find that 
the forward zeal of many prevails over the 
ſuperior diſcretion of others, and will not 
ſuffer the buſineſs to ſleep. And the pub- 
lications on one fide will .be the means of 
procuring a hearing for thoſe on the other. 


As my antagoniſts in general are very li- 
beral of their compliments to each other, 
and (in order to encourage others to under- 
take what they think proper to decline) 
promiſe them an eaſy victory, ſo ſome of 
them combat one another, which will ſhorten 
my labour. Thus Dr. Croft makes littk 
account of Mr. Parkhurſt's and Mr. Madan's 
argument from the plural form of the word 
elobim, and Mr. Howes leaves the character 
of Origen unimpeached, and Dr. Horſley's 
Orthodox Jewiſh Church without defence. 
Some of them contend for the abſolute equa- 
lity of the Son to the Father, and others 
| plead only for any thing that can, by any 

- conſtruction, be called divinity. I need not 
mention the oppoſition between the Arians 
and Trinitarians, as they do not Rang to 


defend the ſame ground, 


[an 


| 
| 
) 
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I am ſingularly happy in having an op- 
portunity of addreſſing a few more letters to 
Dr. Price, ia conſequence of the Appendix 
to the ſecond edition of his Sermons; and 1 
more particularly congratulate 'our readers 
on the acquiſition of ſuch a controverſial 
writer as Dr. Geddes, TI feel a fatisfa&tion 
that I cannot expreſs in diſcuſſing this 
important queſtion with ſuch men as theſe. 
It would even give me pleaſure 'to have an 
opportunity of acknowledging any miſtake 


they ſhould point out to me. Why is it 


that, excepting only the dean of Canter- 
bury, the members of the church of Eng- 
land cannot write with the fame liberality, 
ſuch as becomes gentlemen, ſcholars, and 
chriitzans? When the 'biffory of this contro- 
ver /y ſhall: be written by an impartial hand 


(and ſuch a one I doubt not will in due time 


be found) the. champions of the eſtabliſhed 


church will not appear to the moſt advant- 


age, either with reſpect to the condition of 


their arms, or their temper, and ſkill in the 
uſe of them. | 


How 
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Ho leng this controverſy will laſt, or in 
what form I ſhall continue my part in it; 
is impoiſible for me to ſay, My preſent in- 
tention is to proceed with writing Letters 
to the Candidates for Orders in the two Uni. 
wdr/itres, and, at a proper time, to cloſe the 
whole with a ſerious addreſs to the bench 
of biſhops, and the legiſlature; after which 
I ſhall have done all that I apprehend to be 
in my power to promote an important and 


deſirable reformation, 
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| Have ſeldom received more addsfadtion 0 1 

have done from the peruſal of the Letter” you | 
have been fo obliging as to addrefs to me, in or- . 
der © to prove,” as you fay, © by one preſcriptive 

© argument, that the divihity of Jeſs Chriſt was 
« the primitive tenet of chriſtianity.” Yowveire 
with a candour becoming a chriſtian, and a C. 
tholic, not in name only, but in reality; white 
others, whoſe general ſyſtem of chriſtianity is more 
nearly the ſame with my own, have engaged in 
the ſame controverſy with a ſpirit highly uabe⸗ 
coming the character r ann, NA 


Different as your opinions are aum mine, you 
ſay, p. 5. * grant that you are a chriſtian as well 
*as I, and embrace you as my fellow diſciple in 
= Jefus. And if you were not a diſciple of Jeſus, 
© ſtifl I would embrace you & my (@ellow-man.”! 7 
In return, I ean do no leſs than embrace your in 
both characters. 190K from my heurt; and 

8 B F hope 
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| hope that nothing in my addreſs to you will give 
the lie to my profeſſion. We are fellow Chriſ- 
tians, fellow men, and joint enquiters after truth; 
willing, I doubt not, to aſſiſt each other in our 
enquiries, as juſtly eſteeming truth to be the 
moſt valuable of all 18785 row 0 whomſoever 


it be found. 


In one circumſtance relating to this controverſy 


I, however, differ from you. You expect, p. 35, 
the ableſt defenders of the doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Chriſt in the church of England. On the 
. contrary, expect them in your church of Rome, 
in which it originated. It is a doctrine which the 
church of England only received from you, and 
without any alteration whatever. It is therefore 
ſtill your proper tenet, and what you ſhould conſider 
yourſelves as peculiarly bound to defend. The 
members'of the church of England, will naturally 
look up to you for the defence of that tenet, 
which, without any particular examination, they 
received from you; and they may perhaps abandon 
it, if its proper parent ſhould be unable ro main- 
tain it. For their ſakes, therefore, as well as your 
own, it behoves the members of your church to 
exert themſelves on this occaſion. 7 79 


Beides the ſuperior n ofa a ſenti- 
ments in general, there is a frankneſs and candour 
in your conceſſions, that I have not found in any of 
my numerous opponen's. You acknowledge that 


you do not find the —— of the divinity of 
4 Chriſt 


* 


. —_ 


te. 
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Chriſt in the Old Teſtament ; vou are not very 
confident that you find it even in the New; and 
you make no difficulty at all of giving up the ar- 


gument, ſo much inſiſted on by Dr. Horſley, 
from che writing of the apoſtolical fathers. The 


e figures, you ſay; p. 67, © the alluſions, and 


« the prophecies of the Old Teſtament; by them- 
« ſelves, preſent to the unprejudiced reader no ex · 
« plicit idea of the abſolute divinity of the pro- 
« miſed Meſſiah—and I muſt confeſs, if we had 
« no other clue to guide: us, I ſnould be inclined 
ce to conclude the . Meſſiah: to be a mere man, 
though endowed with privileges above the reſt 
«* of mankind. On New Teſtament ground 1 
« think I could make a firmer ſtand; and fight 
with you at leaſt on equal terms. Among many 
ambiguous texts that may be urged againſt your 
« ſyſtem, there are certainly tree or four, the 
« force of which cannot eaſily be eluded. Wit- 
© neſs the hard ſtrainings that have been made by 
*« yourſelf, and your party, to give them a plau- 
* ſible Socinian interpretation; whilſt they ſeem, 
at the very firſt ſight, expreſsly calculated to 


* "_ n of your adverſaries.” 4 


"I wiſh wi in as abe of this argument, 


you would mention the three or four texts, on 
which you lay ſo much ſtreſs. In the mean time, 
would aſk, whether there be not many more 
than three or four, or even than three or four- 


ſcore texts, which teach the great doctrine of the 
Un * of the Father, much more unequi- 


B 2 vocally 
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vocally than any of your three or four unnamed 
tents, do that of the divinity of the Son ? I ſhall 
on. this occaſion, call to your recollection only g 
good. T here is none good, but one, that 15 God, Mark 
xii. 32. There is one God, und there is none other but 
be, John xvii. 3. That they might know 1hee, the nh 
true God. Rom. xvi. 27. To Godonly wiſe —throagh 
Jeſus Chrift. Cor. viii. 6. Te us there it but on 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, aud we i 
bim; and one Lord Feſus Oui by whom anc «ll 
things, and we by m. Eph. vi. 6. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptiſms. one God, and father of al, 
_ who'4s above all, and through all, and in you al. 
x Tim. ii. g. There is one God, and one mediator be- 
d God and men, the man Chriſt Feſws. Jude 
r 
1. 


A well as he 
Faiber, of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt? And is it not the 
uniform cuſtom of the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment to name God and Cbril as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from each other > What hard ſtraining, Sir, muſt 
it not require to give to any of the above-men- 
tioned texts, which have not fo much as the ap- 

CIO GE SOLO: 
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| — camegeerts, 3 
be decided by the ſcriptures, on tbres or four texts, 
and what appears to be 3 
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only. But you know, Sir, that the true ſenſe of 
many paſſages of ſcripture, ad well as of other 
writings, is by no means what it ſeems to be at 
firſt ſight, eſpecially when the lafiguage is figura* 
tive; and that a compariſon of them with other 
paſſages is often neceſſary to explain them, There 
cannot, therefore, appear even to yourſelf to be 
any great ground of confidence hefe. And 1 
might well aſk you, whether it be not extraordi- 
naty, that a doctrine of fo great magnitude as 
that of the divinity of Chriſt, and which draws 
after it conſequences of ſo much importance in 
practice, as well as theory (eſpecially the worſhip 
ping of him as the ſupreme God; and which at 
frſt ſight, you muſt acknowledge directly militates 
againſt the doctrine of the ſole divinity of the one 
5 God and Father - of all, expreſsly called /b+ God and 
Fatber of Jeſus Cbriſt himſelf ) ſnouſd reſt om three 
or four texts, of which you can only ſay that, at 
firſt ſight, chey appear to be in your ThvOur: * 


The doctrine of the unity of Gedis anqueſtionably 
that of a thouſand texts, and is implied in the 
whole tenor of ſcriprure. This no perſon ever 
did, or can deny. And did not the doctrine of 
three perſons in this godhead, if it be a truth, re- 
quire to be declared in as explicit a manner, if 
it was meant to be inculcated at all? As to the 
divinity of Chriſt, an ingenious man would eaſily 
find as many plauſible Gn for the divi- 
ay of Moſes, | 
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Ik the doctrine of the trinity be clearly taught 


in the ſcriptures, how comes it that yourſelf, 
« after reading the beſt Athanaſian, Arian, and 


« Socinian gloſſariſts, could be, as you ſay, 
p. 11. Athanaſian, Arian, and Socinian, by 
« turns? This, Sir, is not my caſe. The Atha- 
naſian and Arian gloſſariſts only anke me a moto 
confirmed Unitarian. 


7 Ef advetuion: be — Chriſt bm d bi 
followers, as you ſay, p. 4, why have ve ſo little of 
either precept, or example of it in the ſcriptures? 
Could Origen have written ſo expreſsly as he has 
done againſt praying to Chriſt, if it had been the 
* 1 n the enn 


Of the We of the en Fathers, * 
frankly and juſtly ſay, p. 11, „ ſome are. loſt, 
others imperfect, and others interpolated, and 


te together afford but an ben commentary 
© on an > ambiguoms — 
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N what, then, 47 you fix your - foot and what 
is the real ground of your faith in the doc- 
trine for which you contend? When I had read 
the title page of your pamphlet, I for ſome time 
proceeded no farther, but amuſed myſelf with 
conjecturing what your great preſcriptive argi- 
ment; that argument which rendered all others 
unneceſſary, might be; but really, Sir, all my 
conjectures were wide of the truth, for I own 
I ſhould leaft of all have expected it where you 
imagine you have found it. But my nne, * 
hear n on the ges. 


K In this dubiety, you ſay, p. 12, 1 look 
about for ſomething more explicitly ſatisfac- 
« tory, and this I think I find in the formal de- 
« cifion of the Niczan council,” When I had 
diſcovered this, I was no leſs at a loſs in conjec- 
turing how any deciſion of ſuch a council as that, 
called for ſuch a purpoſe as that was, by ſuch a 
perſon as Conſtantine, and eſpecially : X ſo great 
a diſtance of time from the age of the apoſtles, 
could at all anſwer, or even 1 ſeem to anſwer, your 


purpoſe, * ad. : 
N 34 * On 
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On this ſubie& you ſay, p. 14, ** I aſk you 


cc whether you think it in the ſinzll:{t degree pro- 
tc bable, that three hundred and eighteen of the 
ce principal paſtors in the chriſtian church, con- 
« yoked from the three parts of the then known 
« world, could poſſibly combine to eſtabliſh a doc- 
ce trine different from that which they had hither- 
ve to taught their reſpective flocks, and which they 
< had themſelves received from their predeceſ- 
ec ſors in the miniſtry ?-You muſt then, I think, 
< allow that, at this period, the belief of the di- 
ce vinity of. Jeſus, was the univerſal belief of the 
a chriſtian churches of Aſia, Africa, and Burere p 


8 This then, Sis, is what you. call, p. 19, your 
« invincible preſcriptive proof of the divinity of 
« Chriſt,” and much eloguence. you employ on the 
ſubject; but 1 own I ſee in it little of ang. 
or even of plauſibility. For the greater perſpicuiij, 
I ſhall ſtate my objections to what you have urged 
in a number of obſervations, that their ſtrength, 
whether viewed ſeparately or jointly, may be 
mare diſtinctiy ſeens and at the ſame time, thut if 
there. be any latent b N it NO 
W N 


"Fic, Youcall the Nicene Fachers, b p. 11 «he 
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here was no Houſe of Commons in that 
— There were nqne to ſpeak * 
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JEU of the common people, which I have ſhewn 


atlarge, and from the acknowledgments of ſeveral 
of thoſe Fathers themſelves, to have been very 
different from theirs, 


Secondly, This celebrated council, being held 
in the year 325, is too remote from the age of the 


apoſtles to be expected (conſidering the influences 


to which the learned chriſtians had been expoſed) 
to retain the primitive doctrine concerning Chriſt, 
The doctrines of Plato appear to have been in 
the chriſtian church as early as the age of Juſtia 
Martyr, who wrote about A. D. 140. From that 
time almoſt all the learned chriſtians imbibed 
them; and the conſequence of this was ſuch arapid 
departure from the primitive doctrine, that we 
could not reaſonably expect to find it among ſuch 
biſhops es were aſſemkled at Nice in ug. | 


This conſideration alone furniſhes a ſufficient 
anſwer to your irrefragable preſcriptive argu» 
ment. Had the council been held in the age 
immediately following that of the apoſtles, or. had 
the learned chriſtians confined themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and known nothing 
of heathen philoſophy ; had no enemy ſown tares 
among the good ſeed, your argument would have 
had ſome weight. But this council being held 
two centuries and an half after the age of the 
apoltles, and near two centuries after the ifitro- 
duction of Platoniſm into chriſtianity, I cannot 


ou it to have any weight at all. | 
Thirdly, 
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"Thirdly, I need not remind you, Sir, who 
appear to know human nature, and manking, 
very well, and who acknowledge, p. 12, that 
ce the Fathers aſſembled at Nice were, both feve. 
* rally and conjunctly, an aſſembly of fallible 
te men,” that the inclination of the emperor (who 
appears by his ſpeech to them to have been deeply 
tinctured with the doctrines of Plato) and that of 
thoſe biſhops who had his confidence, being well 
known, there would be a great leaning to theit 
opinion; and that the more conſcientious of thoſe 
who, if they had attended, muſt have been under 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of oppoſing it, would 
find excuſes, and ſtay at home. Three hundred 
and eighteen was far from being the whole num. 
ber of { Chriſtian biſhops in that age. 


Four If you conſider he: part that either 
Conſtantine himſelf, or the profeſſed enemies ol 
Arius, took in the buſineſs of this celebrated 
council, you mult acknowledge that very little 
can be ſaid for the liberty of it. I ſhall only call 
to your recollection a few circumſtances men- 
tioned by Tillemont, ro whoſe authority, 0 or im- 
e you will not object. 918 


„An declaring: himſe'f a Chriſtian, C 
was extremely deſirous to promote the unity of the 
church, and for that purpoſe firſt wrote by Hoſius 
to Alexandria on the ſubject. This meaſure not 
ſucceeding; at the earneſt requeſt of Hoſius, and 


Augacer r of Alexandria, he fummoned 
via "the 


* — — — iis | X 


| 
| 
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the council of Nice, but not till he had threatened, 
the clergy among the followers of Arius with 
ſerving in the public offices, if they did not quit 


the ſociety of ſo wicked a maſter, and agree to 
the pure faith of the church," 


When Caen came to the council” be 
omitted nothing in his power to make the Fathers 
unanimous 1n their deciſions. Many of the friends 
of Arius were induced to join in his condemnation 
for fear of baniſhment, to which Arius himſelf, - 
and two of his firmer friends, were actually ſeat, | 
After this the emperor ordered all the books of 
Arius to be burned, and thoſe who concealed _ 
them to be put to death.. Theſe are ſome of the 
particulars relating to the conduct of Conſtantine, 


The greateſt oppoſers of Arius, thoſe who may 
be called his perſonal enemies, were Alexander, 
Athanaſius, and Hoſius. The laſt had preſided 
in a council at Alexandria, in which Arius was 
condemned. Athanaſius calls him the conductor 
of all the councils. Alexander had ſo much 
influence at the council of Nice, that he i is ſaid 
to have been the maſter of all things in it. Atha- 
naſius alſo had great weight there; and had it 


depended upon him, Arianiſm had been extin- 


guiſhed in it. Hoſivs compoſed the creed, ur 
Athanaſius himſelf aſſiſted 1 in it. | 


* Theſe, Sir, are only tranſlations of Aiffereri 
pallages | in the hiſtory that Tillemont gives 'of 
the 
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the council of Nice. Do you then, who are not 
ignorant of human nature, or human affairs, ſay 
what chance Arianiſm, if it had been the truth, 
could have had in thoſe circumſtances, or how far 
a declaration agreeable to the genuine and primi- 
tive doctrines of chriſtianity was to be nn 
from the Fathers at Nice. 


Fifibly, In che very next reigns. when. th 
emperor was an Arian, there were as numerous 
aſſemblies of Arian biſhops, in the ſame part of 
the Wn as there were of Trinitarian ones at 
Nice; and a little before the council of Nice, 
there were aſſemblies of the clergy both in Bythy- 
nira, and Paleſtine, which Tillemont calls council, 
which were in favour of Arius. So that, by the 
ſame mode of reaſoning which you have adopted, 
It might be proved dee big N 
doctrine concerning un. e 


Sixthly, Your argument, admitting - juſtneſt 
of your medium of proof, will prove a great deal 
too much. For it will not only prove that the 
primitive doctrine was the divinity of Chriſt in 
but alſo that kind of divinity which thoſe 
athers aſcribed to him, a kind which 1 imagine 
— Sir, will not maintain; for it is not the 
preſent Catholic docttine, and indeed ſoon ceaſed 
to be ſo, as I have ſhewn at large in my Hiſtary 
of early Opinions concerning Chriſt. Thoſe Fathers 
$a wp held that the 3 of the Son was 


* 
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origin in the, reaſon of the Father; which having 
been firſt in him as an 4/iribute, afterwards became 
a perſon. Will you, or any. perſon, ar this days 
maintain that this was the. primitive doctrine con- 
cerning Chriſt, that whioh.'s was held and —_ 


by the pt 


Seventhly,/ The council of Nicew waz held for the 
expreſs purpoſe of the condemnation of one par- 
ticular opinion, in which the Unitarians had no 
concern. It was to condemn the doctrine of 
Arius, who held that Chriſt was a creature, pro- 
duced from nothing (e Toy u oy) and that there 
was a time when he was not. In oppoſition. to 
this, the Trinitarians held that' the Son was no 
creature, but of the ſame fubſtance (on) with 
the Father; and that, having been the proper 
reaſon of the Father, there could never have been 
any time in which he was-not; for that then the 
Father would have been without reaſon, , Such, 
you weil know, was the reaſoning of the time on 
the ſubject. 


13 


On theſe two opinions, the Unitarians eould 
much more. eaſily adopt the language of the 
Trinitarians, than that of the Arians, For many 
of them alſo had learned to philoſophize, thaugh 
not ſo much as the Trinitarians; and acknow-' 
ledging, as all Unitarians do, that a divine power 
reſided, and acted, in Chriſt, they ſaid that this 
divine power was that of the Father, and therefore 
might be ſaid to be the Father; who, 1 
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Chriſt, did the works by which his divine miſo) 
was evidenced. They therefore thought them. 
ſelves authorized to ſay that the Father and the 
Son were one and the ſame, and of courſe ours 
or of the ſame ſubſtance. A Sabellian, therefore, 
might adopt the language of the council” of Nice 


This is acknowledged by the learned Beauſobre, 
And Marcellus of Ancyra did moſt 'vehemently 
oppoſe Arius in that council; a conduct which 
the Arians never forgave him, 


s | 


I am, $0 ; 
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Of the State of Unitarianiſm in the primitive Time: 


Rev. Sir, 


T HE preceding obſervations, in my opinion, 
| furniſh a ſufficient anſwer to your i. 
fragalle preſcriptive argument. But, to my great 
ſurprize, you farther ſay, p. 32. © If the divinity 
« and pre-exiſtence of Chriſt was not à tenet of 
« primitive chriſtianity, there muſt have been 3 

period, prior to the Nicæan council, when it 
. was accounted a hereſy, and when the non- 


* divinity was as univerſally taught, as the folc 
tc orthodox 


on 
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« orthodox doctrine. Be pleaſed then to point 
Out that period, and prove that it exiſted, not 

« by negatives, preſumptions, and arguments from 
« jmprobability, but by clear poſitive teſtimony. 
« For until you do this, 1 ſhall always conſider 
« the deciſion of the Nicæan ſynod as an irrefra- 
« gable proof, that the divinity of our Lord was 
« an original article of the Catholic faith. 


Again you ſay, p. 20. I think you ſhould 
« have endeavoured, and been able, to ſhew when, 
« and by whom, and in what manner, ſuch an 
important revolution was brought about, who 
« was the firſt broacher of the novel opinion, what 
e oppoſition it met with, which of the apoſtolic 
« ſees was the firſt to embrace it, and by what 
« wonderful influence it got poſſeſſion of all the 
« reſt ; without noiſe, wichout reſiſtance, without 
« any of thoſe circumſtances that always attend 
«© the introduction of a novelty in matters of re- 
© ligion, eſpecially when the contradictory of an 
© eſtabliſhed opinion is attempted to * intro- 
cc duced.” * 


Now all this, or as much of it as any reaſonable 
man can require, I have actually done, in my 
Hiſtory of early Opinions concerning Chriſt. By a 
diſtinct exhibi:ion. of the doctrines of Platoniſm, 
by an abundant proof of their having been adopted 
by the chriſtian Fathers, and from the near reſem- 
blance between them and the doctrine of the Trinity 


in the firſt ſage of it, I think I have made it moſt 


evident, 
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evident, chat it had that origin, and no other; 
No n Poon more clearly 
than this does. 


I have alſo ſhewn, in 4 fulleſt ain that 
the Trinitarian doctrine was conſidered as an inno- 
vation, and that it gave the greateſt offence to the 
common-people, though, by the plauſible repre- 
ſentations, and frequent apologies, of the learned 
chriſtians,. they were kept tolerably quiet; till — 
means of the overbearing influence of the 
ing powers, and alſo that of the great ſee Rome 
all oppoſition to the novel doctrine had no effect; 
notwith the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances did 
not fail to be made againſt it in every period. 


I have ſhewn, Sir, that it was univerſally ac- 
knowledged by the chriſtian Fathers, Antenicene 
Nicene, and Poſtnicene, that the firſt converts 
to chrĩſtianity, Jews and Gentiles, were ſo firmly 
of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, that 
the apoſtles themſelves did not chuſe to teach 
openly and clearly any other doctrine. - I have 
ſhewn that thoſe Unitarians were never conſidered 
as Heretics, their opinion differed 
fo much from that which was held by thoſe who 
afterwards appropriated to themſelves the title of 
Catholic. I have produced a variety of other 
evidence, of the moſt ſatisfactory kind, to prove 
that the primitive chriſtian church was Unitarian, 
and to no part of it have you ſo much as adverted 
e 
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the believers in the fimple humanity of Chriſt were 
not a few obſcure ſet7aries, as you call them, p. 5. 


You make very light of the Ebijonites, p. 16, 
But, according to the teſtimony of Origen, they 
were the whole body of Jewiſh chriſtians, of whom 
ſome, he ſays, believed the miraculous conception of 
Jeſus, and others did not, but none of them believed 
his divinity. Is their opinion and teſtimony to be 
eſteemed of no value, when ancient dofirines are 
ſought for ? If this be not the pofrive teſtimony 
you require, What is ſo? 


| You do not even appear to be apprized of the 
great object of my work, which was not only to 
trace the riſe and progreſs of the doctrine of the 
trinity, but alſo ta ſhew that, though the learned 
chriſtians, from Juſtin Martyr to the council of 
Nice, held the doctrine of the divinity. of Chriſt, 
the greater part of the common people were believers 
in his ſimple humanity. 


Beſides, the more learned chriſtians may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed to have departed from the primitive 
doctrine concerning Chrilt, as they were peculiarly 
expoſed to influences, which muſt have operated 
very powerfully to produce that effect; whereas 
the common people were not ſubject to that dan- 
gerous influence, and therefore were much more 
likely to retain the original doctrine tranſmitted 
from the apoſtles, who certainly were not Plato- 
ſts, and indeed could never have underſtood ſuch 
C a ſyſtem 
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a a ſyſtem as that of the Nicene Fathers. Univerſal 
experience and obſervation ſhews, that old opinion 
are longeſt. retained by the common people, and 
that innovations begin with the leatned and ſpecu- 
lative. Theſe things, fir, you ſhouſd have noticed, 
if you had propoſed to make any effectual reply to 
my work. 


I am not. much leſs ſurprized at the following 
paragraph in your letter. “ Is it not ſtrange,” 
you ſay, p. 23, ** paſſing ſtrange, that, in not one 

„of thoſe aſſemblies” (viz. about forty councils 
held after that of Nice) “ neither at Alexan- 
& gdria, nor Antioch, nor Cæſarea, nor Sardica, nor 
« Jeruſalem, nur Conſtantinople, nor Sirmium, nor 
„Milan, nor Rome, nor Rimini, there ſhould not 
« be a ſingle voice raiſed in fabòur of Socinianiſm, 
« a ſingle pen employed to defend, it, a ſingle 
< authority quoted in its ſupport. And that while 
the whole body of chriſtians were engaged in a 
% controverſy about two opinions, both equally 
-£ falſe, the only true dogma ſhould be overlooked, 
« ſhou!d be rejected, ſhould be anathematized by 
« all? This 1 confeſs is to me inconceivable—is, 
« in the nature of things, hardly poſſible.” | 


Had I rot the moſt perfect confidence in yout 
Inipartieliny, and love of truth, I ſhould have con- 
eluded from this paragraph, that you had not ( 
much as read the work on which you have animad- 
verted. I cannot help ſuſpecting, however, that, 
going your on preſeriptive argument to be 
4 | abundantly 
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abundantly ſufficient for your purpoſe, you con- 
rented yourſelf with giving but a light attention to 
the greater part of my work; and that the few 
traces which the haſty peruſal of it left in your 
mind were wholly effaced at the time of writing 
your Letter to me. 


Nay, the ſurprize you expreſs would have been 


precluded, if you had ſufficiently attended to what 


you yourſelf juſtly ſay of the hiſtory of the times 


which followed the council of Nice, p. 22, viz. 


that in them Arianiſm and Athanaſianiſm alter- 
e nately triumphed.” Unitarianiſm was not the 
object of any of thoſe councils, except thoſe which 
were called on the account of Photinus, and we 
have no particulars of what paſſed in any of them. 
At that time the emperors, and leading biſhops, 


were all either Arians or Athanaſians; and having 


to combat with one another, they overlooked the 
Unitarians, whoſe party was then ſo low (not with 
reſpect to numbers, but to rant and conſideration) that 
they had nothing to fear from them. How then 
is it inconceivable, that their opinions ſhould be 
anathematized by both parties, when they were 
equally hoſtile to both. 

To anticipate my reply to ſome part of the pre- 
cecing paragraph, you add, p. 24, You will ſay 

* perhaps, that even at that time Socinianiſm was 
© not intirely without its witneſſes among the 
« biſhops themſelves, and refer me to Paul of 


« We and Photinus of. Sirmium. That both 


C 2 | de theſe 
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« theſe were in ſome meaſure Socinians, I grant; 

« but this ſerves only to give a greater degree of 
« ſtrength to my argument. For in what light was 
their doQtine conſidered by their fellow biſhops, 
© and what were the conſequences of their teaching 
it? They were regarded as blaſphemous inno- 
** vators, threatened with immediate depoſition, and 
* excommunicated by both parties“. If you think 
then that you can avail yourſelf of ſuch a teſti- 
* mony, you are welcome to uſe itz and you may 
* add all the other fimilar teſtimonies you can glean 


* through all the preceding ages, from Paul of 
put in 


* Antioch up to Cerinthus : all this, when 
** the balance with the teſtimony of the Niczan 
bs Fathers, to me appears a grain agaiaſt an hundred 
weight.“ | 


In this paragraph, and in this alone, you look 
back to the time preceding the council ot Nice; 
ber being very different in the 
different periods of that time, what you ſay does not 
apply to them all alike. The Unitarians were by 
no means conſidered in the ſame light from the age 
of Cerinthus, which was that of the apoſtles, to 
chat of Paul of Antioch, and much lefs that of 
Photinus, thouzh you make no difference in the 
caſe. In that of Cerinthus, and long after, they 
were ſo far from being conſidered, or treated, 2 
heretics, that it was univerſally acknowledged that 
Vrizarianiſm was the only doctrine which the un- 
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learned chriſtians had been taught, even by the 
apoſtles themſelves ; and they were ſo far from 
being excommunicated, that by the confeſſion of 
their adverſaries, till the publication of John's goſ- 
pel, after the deſtruction of Jetuſalem, thete was no 
other opinion among the common people. No 
creed, no ſentence of any council, ever preſumed 
to call them heretics. On the contrary, they boldly 
charged the Trinitarians, as ſoon as they appeared, 
notwithſtanding all their apulogies, and the art with 
which their doctrine was introduced, as innovators 
in the ſcheme of chriſtianity. In the time of Ter- 
tullian the major pars, the majority of chriſtians held 
this Janguage, and the ce, the multitude, in the 
time of Athanaſius, | 


* 
Ik you even confine your attention to the writers 


in defence of Unitariniſm, who always bear a very 


imall proportion even to the reading and thinking 
part of any ſect, and a ſtill ſmaller to thoſe who do 
nor read and think, but follow the leading of others 
(which is the caſe with the great maſs of all ranks 
of men) they will not appear ſo inconfiderable as you 
haſtily repreſent them (eſpecially as it is allowed that 
the generality of the learned chriſtians were addicted 
to Platoniſm) beginning with Symmachus, and 
ending with Photinus, who, in the late age in which 


he lived, was fo popular in his dioceſe, that three 


ſynods, under an Arian emperor, were neceſſary to 
expel him; and who continued writing to an ad- 
vanced age, treating every doctrine except the 
Unitarian with juſt contempt. Among other trea- 
| 6 3 tiſes 
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tiſes he wrote one on the ſubject of hereſy; and 
though, in the early ages, this term had been ſyno- 
nymous to Gneſriciſm, it is very poſſible that, as 
his enemies had treated him as an heretic, he, hs 
appears to have had no dread of * treated them 
as heretics 1 in return. 


Two 8 were neceſſary to condemn even 
Paul of Antioch, and the power of the emperor was 
called in to expel him from the epiſcopal houſe, 
notwithſtanding his accuſation contained many 
articles beſides matters of doctrine. It appeared 
probable to Dr. Lardner, that both Firmilian of 
Cappadocia, and the famous Gregory of Neoczſarea, 
favoured him. That the dioceſe of the latter 
ſwarmed with Unitarians, in a much later period, 
is evident from the epiſtles of Baſil, which are very 
inſtructive, and give us a clear idea how unpopulas, 
even among the clergy of thoſe parts, were. the 
great defenders of orthodoxy i in that age. Low. 
you may think the Unitarian intereſt to have been 
after the council of Nice, I doubt not bur that an 
Unitarian emperor, or perhaps an Unitarian pope, 
would ſoon have turned the ſcale in its favour. 
But it pleaſed divine providence that the genuine 
doctrine of the goſpel ſhould then have no ſupport 
from! ſuch quarters; and that it ſhould now revive 
by its own evidence, when all * all popes, and 
all biſhops, are ſtil] againſt i It. | 
In the works of the Antenicene Fathers, yon 


fay, p. 3 3 ec — genuine or ſpurious, there 
ea _ * 


. 
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is not, I think, beſides the Clementine Romance, 
«a ſingle work that ſpeaks directyy the language 


ce of Socinus.“ 


But you well "Wl that many were written, and 
you cannot wonder that they are not now extant. 
Let not the orthodox reproach us with the want of 


that evidence which they may haye been the means 
of ſuppreſſing, _ 


Conſidering the time 1 the Clementine 


homilies were written, as early probably as the 


writings of Juſtin Martyr (in my opinion prior 


to them) much more may be inferred from 


them in favour of unitarianiſm than you ſeem 
willing to allow, The author of that work was 
a learned chriſtian, and a fine writer, much ſupe- 
rior to Juſtin Martyr, He diſcuſſes at great 
length the philofophical opinions of the apoſtolic 
age, which were then generally oppoſed to chriſ- 
tianity, but which were afterwards incorporated 
into it. But he combats them folely on unita- 
rian principles; and not only ſo, but without 
giving any hint of there being any other, held by 
chriſtians, on which they were, or could be, com- 
bated; whereas the platonizing Fathers, who 
wrote againſt the ſame general principles, went 
upon quite different ground. 


Now is it probable that ſo ingenious and learned 


' a writer could do this, and be acquainted with 


any other mode of proceeding? Conſidering the 
84 dader 
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number of incidents, and diſcourſes, introduced 
into that work, I think it highly probable that, if 
the writer had even known of ſuch perſons as 
platonizing chriſtians, or their doctrine of the logos, 
he would have made ſome mention of it there; 
it had ſo near a connexion with his ſubje@, 1 
am therefore ſtrongly inclined to ſuppoſe that he 
had neyer heard of ſuch a writer as Juſtin Martyr, 
and that the doctrine of the logos, as the reaſon of 
the Father, which laid the foundation for the ſubſe- 
quent doctrine of the Trinity, as it is now held, had 
not been ſtarted in his time. Conſequ.ntly, I am 
inclined to think, that when this work was com- 
poſed, there were no claſſes of chriſtians beſides 

Unitarians and Gnoftics, 


When all theſe things (and many more you will 
find in my work) are conſidered, can you ſay, as 
you do, p. 25. that, When the whole is put into 
e the balance. with the teſtimony of the Nicene 
« Fathers, it is no more than a grain againſt an 


te hundred weight?” Indeed, fir, the things that 


ought to have been weighed were either never put 
into the balance, or it was held by a very unequal 


I am, &c, - 
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0f the Degree of Chriſt's Divinity, and the Concluſion, 


Rev. SIR, 


| Cannot cloſe theſe letters without 8 
ing upon another circumſtance on which you 
touch much too ſlightly. “ My taſk,” you ſay, 
p. 5, © is barely to ſhew that the divinity of Jeſus 
„ Chriſt was, in ſome ſenſe or other, an original 
* article of belief;” and again, p. 33- In what 
* preciſe ſenſe I ſhould underſtand his godhead, | 
6 might be puzzled to determine.“ 


Had this language been addreſſed to the apoſ- 
tles, they would probably have replied, Thou bringeſt 
ſrange things to our ears. For they do not appear 
to me ever to have heard of ſuch a thing, as kinds, 
or degrees, of divinity. In the ſcriptures nothing 
is faid but of one kind of proper divinity Men- 
tion is there made of one true God, and of many 
falſe gads, but of no inferior kind of true God. We 
read of God, and of creatures; but of nothing of 
an intermediate nature. Moſes, indeed, and ma- 
piſtrates in general, are called gods, but it is only 
by way of figure. There was nothing divine in 
their natures; and in this ſenſe all men may be 
termed gods, with reſpect to brute creatures. If 

this 
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this be all the divinity that you aſcribe to Chriſ, 
I ſhall certainly have no objection to it. Being 
my lord and maſter, he is, in this ſenſe, alſo my 
god; but in no other. But as he is never, in any 

ſenſe, called God in the ſcriptures, I do not think 
2 authorized to uſe chat language. 


If an Chriſt be God at all, in the ſenſe 
in which the ſacred writers uſe the term God, 
-he muſt have every eſſential attribute of divi. 
nity. He muſt be ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, omni 
preſent, omniſcient, and almighty, the maker and 
conſtant preſerver of all things. Nay more, if 
more can befaid, he muſt be the one God and Fa- 
they of all, even the God and Father of cur Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. For the pms Ret no other 
God beſides this. 


N The whole doctrine of inferior gods, ſuch as * 
platonizing Fathers made Chriſt to be, is Cown- 
right heathen, and a manifeſt departure from the 
faith originally delivered to the ſaints. According 
to thĩs true faith, there is but one God, and one ne. 
diator b@ween God and men, the man (not the infe- 
rior. God) Chriſt Jeſus. But from being an infe- 
rior God, in the ſpace of about two centuries (for 
It required that time to advance ſuch a ftep) this 
inferior God, became, in the imagination of chril; 
tians, to be God equal to the Father. 


S Shocked at this ſentiment, learned chriſtian 
ſeem now to be very generally endeavouring 0 
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get back to the doctrine of an inferior Cod, and 
for this purpoſe ſome become Arians, and others 
endeavour to make out kinds and degrees in divi- 
nity, as there are kinds and degrees among crea, 
tures. But reaſon and common ſenſe revolt at 
the ſuppoſition; and be aſſured, the chriſtian | 
world will not be able to find any reſt, tell they go 
back to the primitive doctrine of ove Gad, and of 
men approved of Gad, by ſigns and wonders which 
God did by them. I believe Chriſt ro be @ prophet 

mighty in word and deed, a man whom God ſent, by 
whom God ſpake, whom God raiſed from the 
dead, and who will come again in the glory and 
power of God his F ather, to raiſe the dead, to judge 
the world, and to give to every man according to 
his works. 


This, Sir, is the chriſtianity which I n 
and it is a religion as plain as it is practical. It 
i worthy of God, and approves itſelf to the rea- 
ſon of man. And why ſhould we be fond of a faith 
mth which reaſon is at variance, and to which it 
muſt be ſacrificed? Is this a ſacrifice pleaſing to 
God? Can we wonder at the number of ſenſible 
unbelievers in the Chriſtian world, when they 
find that they mult abandon their reaſon betore 
they can adopt religion, which is the caſe when 
ſuch doctrines as the Trinity (that of three divine 
perſons i in one God) are held out to them, and 
they are told that they cannot be chriſtians with- 
out receiving them? While this is our conduct, 


vith one hand we invite men to come within the 
F pale 
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pale of the church, while with the other we ſhut 
the door againſt them. This door, I wiſh to 
throw fairly open, and therefore I invite men to 
bring their reaſon with them when they become 
chriſtians, and by no means to leave it behind 


Far would I be from drawing off your atten- 
tion from the great work in which you are en- 
giged, and from which I have the greateſt expect. 
tions, in conſequence of believing you to be fin- 
gularly qualified for it, Your Proſpectus, which 
I read with wonder and delight, is a pledge of it, 
Bur if you could find jeafure, I could wiſh thit 
you would at leaſt attempt the execution of what 
you ſuppoſe may be done, when you fay, p. 34 
« It would not, I imagine, be a very difficult, 
* though it would be a tedious taſk, to refute all 
« the arguments, and anſwer all the objeCtions 
« which your party hare been long employed in 
collecting, from thoſe ſtore-houſes (the chril- 
tian Fathers) and which you, Sir, have ſummed 
* up in ſo maſterly a manner in your laſt great 
« work. With abilities far inferior to yours, | 
© could, if at Jeifure, erect, from the ſame mate- 
« rials, out of which you have reared fo ſpe- 
* c30us an edifice, a fabric of a different order, 4 

« plauſible I truſt, and compact as yours, without 
being under the ſuſpicious neceſſity of garbling 
ve and rejecting as you have done.“ 


This language, Sir, is by no means of a piece 
NN 4 
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with the liberality of the reſt of your letter, and 
ſhould not have been uſed without proof. Many 
a tedious volume. as I have looked through, at leaſt 
a hundred folios, Greek or Latin, without counting 
thoſe of ſmaller ſize, I am not conſcious of hav- 
ing, in any proper ſenſe of the word, garbled any 
of them, or of having reed any thing that 
could throw light on my ſubject, whether it made 
for or againſt mez though I may have overlooked 
paſſages of both kinds, On this account, I moſt 
ſincerely wiſh that others may go over the ſame 
ground. after me, and with more diſcerning eyes. 


As you think, however, that, without taking ſo 
much trouble, the materials that I have collected 
would ſerve to conſtruct a fabric of a different na- 
ture, I wiſh you would try to make them anſwer - 


the purpoſe you mention. But I am confident 


you might as ſoon take dewn the elegant cylindri- 
cal monument in Grace Church-ſtreet, and with 
the ſame ſtones erect a parallelopepidon. If you 
ſhould not be able to command ſufficient leiſure 
yourſelf, I wiſh you would perſuade ſome other 
learned ' perſon of your communion to undertake 
the work, and aſſiſt him with your counſel, 


As I believe you to be a man of a truly candid 
and ingenuous mind, and that you really write as I 
do, for the ſake of promoting truth, I flatrer my- 
ſelf that you will not fail to let me, and the public, 
hear from you again on the ſubject. If you feel 
any force in my reply, have the honeſt courage to 

5 | acknowledge 
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acknowledge it. If not, let us know what atmour 
it is that defends you. In this I aſk no more than 
I hold myfelf ready to give to you, or any other 
of my opponents. It is what all writers owe to 
that moſt reſpectable tribunal, before which we 
are pleading, the chriſtian world. We ought, 
therefore, to acknowledge our cauſe to be unten. 
able, if we think it to be ſo, as well as to defend it 
white we think it defenſible. As for myſelf, like 
an honeſt general, ſucceſsſul or unſucceſsſul, [ 
will give as fair an account of my Killed and 
wounded, as of the trophies I may gain, or the pri- 
foners | way take. 

With the trueſt reſpect, I am, 


Rev. Sir, \ 


Yours ſincerely, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
DzcCrtwBER, 1787. 
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Of the Influence of the Doctrine of ur- 
Necefity on that concerning the * of Cbrif. 


Dean Far Exp, 


CANNOT forbear Ame the ſatiſ- 
faction 1 have received from the peruſal of the 
Appendix to your late Sermons, in which, with a 


candour that does you the greateſt honour, you 
have, as you ſay, p. 371; © ſtated ſome of the 


* molt important of Dr. Prieſtley*s arguments, that 
* our readers may be able to form their judgment 
© on the points about which we differ.” 


It is, I believe, our joint and earneſt wiſh, that 
the public may form a right judgment in the caſe; 
and therefore I ſhall, without any apology, make a 
few remarks upon the view that you have given 
of my arguments. On ſeveral of the heads you 


have contented yourſelf with ſimply reciting them, 
D and, 
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and, with an almoſt unexampled generoſity, have 
left them, without making any reply, to make 
what impreſſion they may upon our readers, In 
other cafes you have been led, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, . farther into the controverſy, and in thee 
I ſhall take the liberty to accompany you. 


You ſay, p. 374, that you and T cannot agree 
on the ſubject of the creation of all things by Chriſt, 
becauſe I ſuppoſe that © there is but oxe proper agent 
« i nature; the whole being a piece of machinery 
depending upon the ſole will of that great Being 
ce who framed the whole, and put it in motion,” 
This 1 do indeed acknowledge, and I conſider it as 

great and glorious truth, without which all would 
be darkneſs, confuſion, and deſpair. But it ap- 
pears to me that this has nothing at all to do with 
our preſent diſcuſſion; becauſe, as Arians or Uni- 
tarians, the queſtion between us is ſimply whetherthe 
volitions of Chriſt (originating in himſelf or in 
another) gave birth to the univerſe. 


Tou may as well ſay that you and I can never 
agree about the author of any particular book, your 
own Sermons, for inſtance ;. for that, if there be but 
one agent in the univerſe, he was the only proper 
author of them. But upon this principle, he was 
alſo the author of my remarks upon them. Ad- 
mitting that there is a ſenſe in which God is the 
author of every thing, good and evil, there is 
likewiſe a certain and definite ſenſe, in which there 
we other, and very different agents, and which 

8 will 
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will allow us to ſay that your Sermons were Written 
by you, and my remarks on them by me. 


Now it is only in this ſenſe that we are to con- 
ſider whether Chriſt made the world ; and I may as 
well ſay that he did not make it, believing that is 
exiſted before he himſelf was made, as you that 
he did make it, believing as you do, that he exiſted 
before it was made, and that his volitions and ex- 
ertions were, in ſome way or other, inſtrumental 
in making it, Here, therefore, is a clear ground 
of argument and diſcuſſion between us, and my 
being an advocate for the doctrine of philoſophical 
neceſſity, and you for that of philoſophical liberty, 
has nothing to do with it. The one is a queſtion 
between us as metaphy/icians, and the other as theo- 
logians. Do not, therefore ſay, as you do, p. 375, 
* that on this account, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 


* think alike of the nature and dignity of Chriſt, 


« and of the importance of his agency.” You 
muſt; know that, notwithſtanding every difference 
in this reſpect, many perſons have thought alike on 
this ſubject; many Neceſſarians having been Arians, 


nn gcc [ 


I am, &c. | 
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Of the Propriety of to Cbrit on him 
M 


Dea Fru, | 
HAD maintained that, upon the Arian prin- 
ciples, which you defend, Chriſt ought to be 
conſidered as à proper object of religions worſhip. 
This,“ you ſay, p. 374, „I afferred on the 
* ſappoſi ion that a believer of this doctrine de. 
* ljeves alſo the creation of rhis world, and all its 
dependencies by Chrift, in ſuch a ſenſe as to 
imply that Se Juppores all rÞings by the word of 
er his power,” —that he is always preſent with us, 
Vc. But you add chat, he who will confider 
hat I have ſaid on the ſubjeR of the formation 
* of the world by Chrift, p. 143, Gre. w Und 
that I have ks och Web en theſe.” 2 


That 1 Mena be thought es bee wi 
reſpect, mil ſtared your opinion, or to have 
drawn any unfair concluſion from it, gave me 
much concern, becauſe both were equally re- 
more from my intention. But after a careful re- 
peruſal of your Scrmons, I muſt own that I cannot 
help ſecing them in the ſame light; and therefore 
being of that what you advanced will 

Gully anthorize the concluſion I then drew from it 
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In p. 140 and 141, you apply to Chriſt what is 
ſaid in Heb, i. 1, &c, John i. 1, &., and Coll, 
i. 6, &c, Now in the firſt of theſe paſſages it is 
expreſsly ſaid that be upbolds all things by the word 
of his power; and whether you underſtand this of 
his own proper power, or that of God his Father, 
it certainly implies his conſtant inſpection of, and 
intimate preſence with, eyery thing that he has 
made; which you ſay comprehends this world, 
nd all its dependencies, 


lu ds ned cage, not only is ir ſaid that al 
things were made by dim (i. e. the logos) and with- 
out him was not any thing mage that war mage, but 
that in him was life, and the life was tbe light of 
nen. And in the laſt of the three paſſages it is 
laid that Chriſt mer n all | things, and by bim all 
12 7 4 


Surely then in them i is cootained, even totidew 
verbis, the very prepoſition which you ſo ſtibngly 
diſclaim; fo that, admitting the creation of the 
world by Chriſt, I do not ſee how you can heſitate 
to admit that e upholgeth all things by the word 
of bis power, that he is the giver of life, and that 
by him all things confiſt ; and conſequently that he 


is poſſeſſed of every attribute that is requiſite 


to conſtitute him @ proper object of religious 
warſhip, viz. omniſcience, and a capacity to ſup- 
ply all our wants. He muſt be able to hear and 


anſwer all our prayers. | 
D 3 Ea: A 
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Beſides, the ſacred writers always aſcribe the 
ument of the world to the maker of it, whoever 
he be. The ſame Being is our maker, and pre- 
. ſerver, and we are expreſsly required to worſhip, 
and bow down, and knee before him, as fuch. In 
whatever ſenſe, therefore, it be true that Chriſt is 
our maker, in the ſame ſenſe he muſt be our 
governor, preſerver, and benefactor, and therefore 
juſtly entitled to what we call pe _—_ 


You ſay, indeed, p. 382, * It ſhould not be 
« forgotten that by religious worſhip I mean 
prayer addreſſed to an inviſible Being, ſuppoſed 
« always preſent with us, and the diſpoſer of our 
« Jot. The honour, obedience, and gratitude, 
therefore, which we owe to Chriſt do not amount 
© to religious worſhip. The former is a part of 
our duty as chriſtians. The latter we ought to 
« confine to that one inviſible Being, who is the 
« ſypreme diſpoſer of the lots of all beings, and 
« of whom we know that he is a conſtant nn 
to our thoughts and wiſhes.” | 


Now, upon the Arian pen muſt not Chriſt, 
who actually made Adam and all men, and who, 
though in a manner incomprehenſible, and in- 
viſible to us, ſupports all things by the word of bis 
power, be always, and moſt ' intimately preſent 
with us? And having all power both in beaven 
and in earth, though as the gift of God, is he not 
the immediate diſpoſer of our lot. That he is not 
the Joprame, and ultimate diſpoſer of it, does not 
| exclude 
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exclude him from being the proper object of our 
addreſſes. If fo, a child ought never to have 
recourſe to his on father,” but to God only, on 
whom both himſelf and his father depend. 


Accordingly, the propriety and obligation of 
praying to Chriſt has been actually felt, and ac- 
knowledged, by all Arians till the preſent times. 
They have always paid him a worſhip which they 
uſually termed mediatorial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that which they conceived to be appropriated to 
his God and Father. I am informed that it was 
the conſtant practice of as reputable a perſon as 
any among the Arians, or any chriſtian miniſters 
now living, I mean Mr. Micaiah Twogood of 
Exeter, to addreſs a prayer to Chriſt whenever he 
adminiſtered the Lord's Supper. In this he acted 
in perfect conſiſtency with his principles. For 
why ſhould he not pray to a Being who, he be- 
lieved (though as the inftrument, and by the com- 
mand of God) actually made and ſupports him, 
who muſt, of courſe, though invible, be preſenc 
to him, and who is to he his final judge. 


I muſt therefore maintain, that it is the neceſſary 
conſequence of Arian principles, that Chriſt be 
conſidered as the proper object of religious wor- 
ſhip, and that his not being propoſed to us in that 
character by the ſacred writers, is a proof that 
they were not Arians; and that however we may 
now underſtand their language, they did not really 

24 mean 
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mean to ſay that he was the maker of the viſible 
world ; and conſequently that this is no genuine 
doctrine of revelation. 


Since then Chriſt, on the principles of Arianiſm, 
is both the proper object of religious worſhip, and 
alſo expreſsly called God, even that God by who 
all things were made; I cannot help ſaying that 
Arians believe in more Gods than one, and there- 
fore that they are by no means intitled to the ap- 
pellation of Unitarians. All that you can fay is 
that one of your Gods is ſubordinate to the other, 
But ſuch was alſo the belief of the Pagans; and 
upon this principle they might diſclaim the appel- 
lation of Polytheifts, or Idolaters. When the lee 
is called God, it is evidently in a very different 
ſenſe from that in which Moſes. is called a God to 
Pharaoh, or in which men may be called Gods with 
reſpe& to brute animals: There is no compariſon, 
or figure of ſpeech, implied in the former caſe, 
as there evidently is in the latter. The logos 1s 
truly and r God, both in name and power, 


Tam, &c. 
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Of the Silence of the three Arſt Evangglifts concern- 
ing the Dottrine of the Incarnation, and of the 


| Dofirine of the primitive Ages of Chriſtianity.” 


Dear FRIEND, 


Am rather ſurprized that you, who do not pre- 

tend to believe the univerſal inſpiration, or the 
infallibility, of the apoſtles, ſhould lay ſo much 
ſtreſs as you do on the literal i interpretation of a 
very few particular paſſages in their writings, and 
at the ſame time overlook general confiderations, 
ſuggeſted by their writings, which appear to me to 
beof! of infinitely more moment in deciding the queſ- 
tion between us. The ſilence of the three firſt evan- 
geliſts on the ſubject” of the incarnation of Chriſt 
muſt appear, if properly attended to, of more real 
conſequence in ſupporting my opinionthan a hun- 
dred ſuch particular texts as you allege can be in 
ſupport of yours. Only aſk yourſelf, whether, with 
your preſent ideas on the ſubject, you could fit 
down, and deliberately write an account of Chriſt, 
for the uſe of ſtrangers and poſterity, without 
ever calling him any thing more than a man, or a 
prophet, and without ſaying any thing of his incar- 
nation; when you knew (as the evangeliſts muſt 


have done) that to the perſons for whoſe uſe you 
wrote 


| 
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wrote, the doctrine muſt have been abſolutely 
novel, and muſt have appeared in the higheſt de- 
gree wonderful. And yet, of all the evangeliſts, 
it is John only who, without expreſsly aſſerting it, 
is thought to allude to this aſtoniſhing eircum- 
ance relating to their common maſter, a eircum- 
Kince which, in the opinion of all Arians, does 
kita foch infinite honour, and exhibits the chril. 
tian ſcheme ro ſuch advantage, that every thing 
ſhort of it is conſidered as little better than deiſm. 


Without this dectrine you Arians even think 
* force of Gee example to be greatly leſ. 
ſened. His quitting his pre-exiſtent dignity, 
and degrading Nike to the condition of mortal 
man, in order to fave menz” you conſider, 
P. 133) as “ am inſtance of benevolence to which 
e Tan conceive no parallel, and which is pro- 

* bably the admiration of angels.” And yet you 
will not find even in John, that our Saviour makes 
any merit of this condeſcenſion, as an inſtance ofhis 
love for the human race; though it is evident he did 
not wiſh to conceal any Circumſtance that would 
tend to enhance the value of it in the eſteem of his 
diſciples, For he, juſtly and ö 
on the greatneſs of his love for Now what 
is it that he himſelf mentions as rhe greateſt evi- 
fence of it? It is his laying down his life for 
them, which is what any other man might have 
done, and which we are expreſsly required, by his 
his example, to do for one another. But what was 
. 
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dignity? The biſhop of Clogher, after deſcribs 
ing the humiliation of Chriſt in afſurhing * a 
human body, ſays, © the dreadfulneſs of the 
« ſtate to which he thereby reduced himfelf is 
« hardly conceivable to us, becauſe we were ne- 
« yer ſenſible of any thing better than our pre- 
« ſeht exiſtence, For any being, which had ever 
« enjoyed the happineſs of heaven, and had been 
« in poſſeſſion of glory with the Father, to be de- 
« prived thereof, and to be ſent to dwell here, in 
« this world, encompaſſed within the narrow limits 
« of this earthly tabernacle, and the heavy organs 
made of fleſh and blood, it muſt, literally ſpeak- 
ing, be, to ſuch « being, a hell upon earth,” 


But why do we find nothing of this in the 
evangeliſts? If you will look into an excellent ar- 
ticle lately publiſhed in the Theological Repoſitory, 
you will ſee that, much as we read in the ſcriptures 
concerning thelove of Chriſtto us, and alſo concern- 
ing our love to him, the ground of it is never faid 
to be that with which you feel yourſelf fo deeply 
impreſſed, p. 155. This writer examines every text 
in which mention is made of the love of Chriſt, 
through the whole of the New Teſtament, and he 
no where finds any mention of, or alluſion to, a 
greater ground for it than his love to us, manifeſted 


by his ſuffering and dying for vs. Could the 


greater ground that ſtrikes your imagination {6 


much, viz. his condeſcenſion to become incarnate 


for us, have been overlooked by all theſe writers, 
if, in their idea, this great event had ever taken 
| place ? 
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place? Your own feelings and conduit . 
ſtrate it to be impoſſible, 


In one Gngle paſſage indeed, 2 Cor. viii. 9.3 "a 
read, Ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Cbrit, 
that though he was rich, yet for our ſakes be betame 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be made rich, 
But the phraſes being rich, and being poor, are not 
ſynonymous to a ſtate of pre- exiſlent glory on the 
one hand, and a voluntary abdication of it, on the 
other, though ſuch an interpretation ſuits your 
hypotheſis. Unitarians, you know, think the 
paſſage admits of a different and more natural 
interpretation, agreeable to their principles, At 
any rate, however, you would never reſt a doc- 


trine of this magnitude on the ſuppoſed meaning 


of a ſingle expreſſion, manifeſtly figurative. 


Conſider alſo the near connexion, there is be- 
tween the ſuppoſed miraculous conception of Chriſt 
and his incarnation, and ſay whether it be at all pro- 
bable, that any perſon profeſſing to write the hiſtory 
of the former, as Luke does, and Matthew is ſup- 
poſed to do, ſhould relate the particulars of it, 
and not mention the latter, if they had known 
any thing of it? Do any Arians, even now (with- 
out writing a regular hiſtory of Chriſt, but only 
incidentally mentioning the ſubject, as in ſetmons 
and other diſcourſes) ever ſpeak of this body mi- 
raculouſly prepared for him, without mentioning 
the dignity of the inhabitant for whom it was pre- 


pared? if you attend to the ſubject, the my 
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theſe two evangeliſts concerning the doctrine of 
incarnation cannot but appear extraordinary, even 

to yourſelf. In my opinion, Mark could not have 
failed to have mentioned the miraculous concep- 
tion in his hiſtory of Chrift, had he ever heard of 
that, and much leſs would any of the evangeliſts 
have ſupprefſed the mention of ſo much mare 
wonderful a circumſtance relating to their maſter, 


tit" onto roi Yup had known any 
wt; drab 2 


How ant you Allo bern * or, 
p. 115, © muſt be the ſervice which Chriſt, as a 
being of a very ſuperior nature to man, came 
«ro perform.“ And yet it is never deſcribed 
in terms that give us an idea of its being 
more than any other man might have per- 
formed. He preached, he declared the will of 
God, and performed miracles in his name (it 
the ſame time expreſsly declaring what, accarding 
to your ſyſtem, muſt have been an equivocation 
that be could dv nothing of bimſelf, and that the 
Father within bim did the works) and laſtly he 
died, and by the power of God his Father he was 
taiſed from the dead. Now is not all this: pre- 
dicable of a man, and does it not beſt ſuit the cha- 
racter of a man, a wan, as Peter calls him, - 
K nnn 


bim? en, 


Permit me now to make uſe of another argu- 
inc calling you may think it has no great 
Weight, 
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weight, yet appears to me to have much more than 
the literal interpretation of a hundred ſuch par 
ticular texts as thoſe on which vou lay ſo much 
ſtreſs. It is well known that ideas frequently te. 
curring to the mind will ſoon find proper corte. 
ſponding terms. This was the caſe with the doctrine 
of the trinity, that of tranſubſlantiation, and many 
others. Here you agree with me that the doctrines, 
and the correſponding /erms made their appear- 
ance about the ſame time, and that this circum- 
ſtance is a proof of the novelty of thoſe doctrines 
with reſpect to the age of the apoſtles? Now is 
not che argument uſt as good when applied to 
the doctrine of incarnation in general. If John's 
of the word becoming fleſh had been ge- 
nerally underſtood to mean the aſſumption of 2 
human body by a ſuperangelic ſpirit, it would not 
have long remained in that ſtate of circunilocution. 
Had the idea been on the minds of chriſtians in the 
whole of the apoſtolic age, as much as it was in 
the third and fourth centuries, and as it is upon 
your own mind at preſent, it could not have failed, 
in my opinion, very ſoon to have produced the 
more conciſe and expreſſive term incarnation. It 
would ſoon have been the burden of the ſong with 
both the enemies and the friends of chriſtianity. 
But no ſuch thing appears, though we find it im- 
mediately on the Platonizing fathers having got 
the notion of a perſonified logos. 


No ſuch terms as perſonified logos, or incarnation, 


are to be . apoſtles. 
| Whenever 
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Whenever they ſpeak of Chriſt they always call 
him 4 man; and certainly the term ſuperangelic 
heing, or ſome equivalent expreſſion would have 
eſcaped them ſome time or other, if they had con- 
ceived it to be applicable to him. The author 
of the epiſtle to the Hebrews ſpeaks of him as, in 
his nature, a little lower than the angels (quoting 
from the Pſalmiſt an expreſſion applied to men in 
general) though he ſpeaks of him as in dignity ad- 
vanced far above them. Now would he not as 
readily have ſaid that he was in nature, as well as 
in rank and pre-eminence, by divine appoint- 
ment, ſuperior to angels, if he had really thought 
him to be ſo? Some of Paul's epiſtles were writ= 
ten near thirty years after he had devoted his whole 
time to the propagation of the goſpel, and there 
are other writings in the New Teſtament of a ſtill 
later date; and yet in none of them do you find 
the proper term by which you now expreſs the 
moſt wonderful, and the moſt important doctrine 
of the chriſtian ſyſtem. Is there nothing extra- 
ordinary in this, if the doctrine be really true? 


But the argument to which I wiſh more parti- 
cularly to draw the attention. of learned chriſtians, 
is that which I derive from the ſtate of things in 
the age immediately ſucceeding that of the apoſ- 
les; conſidering the opinion of the great body 
of chriſtians, in that early age, as one me- 
thod of aſcertaining what was the doctrine of the 
apoſtles, and conſequently the true ſenſe of their 
writings. Now I maintain, that no ſuch opinion 
as 
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as that for which you contend had any exiſtence 
till the beginning of the fourth century. Before 
chat time, viz. about the beginning of the ſecond 
century, the Platonizing chriſtians had adopted the 
idea of the divinity of Chriſt, as the perſonified, but un. 
created, logos of the Father, united to a human body 
and a human ſoul, while the common people held 
the original doctrine of the ſample humanity of Chriſt, 
but I aſſert that your opinion, viz. that the intelli- 
gent principle in Chriſt was of a /uperangelic nature, 
and yet created out of nothing, that it ſuperſeded the 
uſe of a proper human foul, and that ſuch a created 
being was the creator of the world under God, a 
not adopted by any ſect of chriſtians whatever, 
learned or unlearned, till about the time of Arius. 
And could the true doctrine of the apoſtles have 
been immediately loſt, and have remained un- 
known to all the chriſtian world, from their time 
till ſo late a period? In all this time were there 
no. chriſtians who underſtood che true ſenſe of 
the ſcripturcs on a ſubject, which: was the uni- 

verkal topic of diſcuſſion, as it has been from that 
age to this day? On this topic, I have long 
called for che reply of learned Arians, of this 
and other countries, but hitherto I have called in 
Fa / * / 2431 12.4 
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LETTER Iv. 


Of Agruments from particular Texts, and thoſe 

' drawn from the Reaſon of Things; and of the 
Connexion between any Opinion concerning the 
Perſon of Chriſt 9 the Belief * Chriſtianity in in 
general. 


DEAN FR TEN, 

OU are pleaſed to ſay, p. 391, that mine is 

the only Socinian hypotheſis which you 
cquld adopt, if you were to leave your preſent 
ſentiments, without rejecting chriſtianity. I cannot 
wonder at this, becauſe it appears to me to be = 
far the moſt rational ſyſtem of chriſtianity, and 
being the moſt defenſible, it is ſuch as thoſe who 
hold it, are the leaſt likely to give up. But I fee 
nothing of 'the ſuperior ſenſe in diſcerning, or the 
ſuperior candour in acknowledging it, which you 
aſcribe to me. It is only diſcerning and acknow- 
ledging that a man is a man, that without divine 
illumination one man could not &zow more than 
any other man, and that without ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance he could not do more than another man. 


So far am I from winking chat it requires any 
torturing of the ſcriptures, to make them ſpeak 
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this language concerning Chriſt, that I think it is 
the only ſenſe that can be put upon them without 
torture. It is the only one that is agreeable to 
the uniform tenor of them, On the contrary, 
your opinion of one man being the maker of the 
world, and of all other men, though I once 
believed it myſelf, now appears to me a moſt 
extravagant hypotheſis, anſwering no purpoſe but 
that of giving a literal interprecation to a very 
few texts, Which much more naturally admit a 
differemt conſtruction. For you muſt know that, 
in many caſes, the literal interpretatibn of an 
expreſſion is the molt annatural of all others, 


If you look off from thoſe few tents, and attend 
to the reaſon of things, which is better than a 
hundred. commentators, you-cannot fo much as 
imagine any reaſon why the redemption of man- 
kind from faperfiition and fin, with its attendant 
death (which is the only redemption that is ſpoken 
of in the ſeriptures) ſhould require the incarnation 
of ſuch a being as your logas; and you give up 
many advantages which ariſe from the idea of 4 
man hke ourſclves being employed as a meſſenger 
from God to man. In my opinion, the Trini- 
tariah doctrine is much more plauſibly ſupported 
both by paſſages of ſcripture (for its advocate: 
quote ten for your one} and by reaſon; as they 
_—_ an infinite magnitude, 
an infinite ſatisfaftion; ſo that your logos, 
en Dy. Clarke's, che eternal creator of the 
2 univerſe, * 1 
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To you, 1 know, I need to make no apology for 
this freedom; and I am perſuaded you will bear 
with me if I ſay farther, that as the Arian hy 
theſis roſe conſiderably later than the Trini- 
tarian, ſo I doubt not it will vaniſh before it, I 
do not expect to ſee the extinftion of the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, becauſe it has got ſuch hold of the 
common people, and has alſo the ſupport of the 
civil powers; but, according to the courſe of 
nature, I may hope to ſee an Arian conſidered 
as a rare phenomenon, 


You have done me juſtice, and yourſelf credit, 
by producing at length my arguments for ſup- 
poſing that by the power given to Chriſt, of 
raifing the dead, and judging the world, nothing 
more was meant than ſuch a power as might have 


been imparted to any other man. But I wiſh you 


had offered ſomething in reply to them before you 
had pronounced, as you do, p. 392, that my 
ſcheme is © ſuch as cannot be admitted without 
either torturing the ſcriptures, or renouncing 
© their authority,” 


In my opinion, and that of many others, what 


you have quoted from my Letters is an eaſy and 


natural account of the phraſeology on which you 
build ſo much, and an illuſtration of it by its 
actual uſe on different occaſions. For this I appeal 
to our common readers; as alſo whether oa 
infinuation of any danger of renouncing 

| ES authority 
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authority of the ſcriptures cught to have been 
thrown out fo lightly. For it may be ſuppoſed that, 
in your ſerious opinion, the belief of chriſtianity 
itſelf is incompatible with my idea of it. 


Indeed, my friend, we are not qualified to judge 
for one another in this caſe, Otherwiſe, conſidering 
how incredible your doctrine appears to me, viz, 
that of a created being, in the form of a man, and 
not at all diſtinguiſhable from other men by any 
viſible property or circumſtance whatever (one Who 
was born and died; who ate, drank, and ſlept, 
like other men, and who did nothing that any other 
man, equally aided by God, might not have done) 
being rhe creator of the world, that I might be 
rempred to ſay that no ſcheme can be true which ſup- 


pPeoſes it. For it is not poſſible that your mind ſhould 


more revolt at my opinion, than mine does 
FS30198 Rt 8 | 1 
But I check myſelf” before I draw any ſuch con- 
clufion. For the plain hiſtorical evidence of the 
certainty of thoſe facts which eſtabliſh the truth of 
chriſtianity, is ſo very clear and ſtrong, that though 
I ſhould ſce that the belief of them would draw 
after it the belief of that doctrine, I ſnould not beſi- 
tate to embrace it; ſo that I ſhould very contentedly, 
and thankfully, be an Arian rather than no chril- 
tian. Indeed, fo unſpeakably valuable is the great 
hope of the goſpel, the revelation of a future life, 
that I would admit almoſt the whole ſyſtem of 
popery, and ſhut my eyes to every thing that only 
;- Leer | appeared 


at yours, 
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appeared incomprebenfible, and not an abſolute con- 
tradition, rather than abandon it. And notwith- 
ſtanding what you have here, and elſewhere incau- 
tiouſly dropped, I am confident, you would con- 
ſeat to be not only almoſt, but altogether, what I am, 
an Unitarian, a Neceſſarian, and even a Materialiſt, 
rather than no chriſtian at all. By this time you 
muſt have ſeen that I am far from being ſingular . 
in my opinions; and you cannot ſay that as yet 
there appears any ground of apprehenſion from 
them. Of the dead we may ſpeak, and where was 
there a better chriſtian than Dr. Jebb ? 


But though with myſelf, and ſome others, who 
were both educated chriftians, and have given 
particular attention to the evidences of chriſtianity, 
they will preponderate againſt theſe difficulties, it 
may not be the caſe with all. Many perſons will 
very naturally firſt confider what 'is propoſed to 
them, before they give any attention to the evidence 
for it at all; and when they are told that, if they 
embrace chriſtianity they muſt believe that the world 
was made by an inhabitant of Judea (for in that 
light, however the thing may be diſguiſed,” and 
ſoftened, to your mind, it will appear to them) it 
is very poffible the buſineſs may end there, and 
they may inquire no farther about it. If this be 
made a neceflary preliminary, I am ſatisfied, from 
my own obſervations, that we muſt for ever — 
of the Ard of the Jews. e 
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This was not the caſe with Arianiſm when it 
was ſtarted. For it found the world in the belief 
of pre- exiſtence and incarnation; ſo that neither 
philolopters, nor the vulgar, ſaw any thing to 


object to it on that account. But the caſe is widely 
different now. 


I am, &c, 


LEST HEY; 


Of the Meaning of Jebn vi. 32, and of Chriſt diveſt. 
ing himſelf of the Power of working Miracles, 


Dzar FrRIEtnD, 


OU ſay, p. 392, that John vi. 32, What andif 

| oe Barrie of man aſcend up where be 
was before, © is as deciſive a declaration of Chriſt's 
« pre-exiſtence as words can well expreſs.” But 
the phraſes this is my body, and except ye eat the 
Fleſh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye havt 
no life in you, are as expreſs declarations of the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. Alſo what our Lord 
ſays of the Comforter, literally interpreted, is as ex- 
preſs a declaration of the perſonality of the Holy 


Spirit. And yet you receive neither of theſe doc- 
trines, He ſays, John xvi. 7. 13. FJ mo 
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will ſand him unto you, and he ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf, 


but whatſoever he Hall bear, that ſhall he ſpeak, and 
be will few you things to come. He Hall glorify me, 
for be ſhall receive of mine, and Hall ſhew it umo 
you, On your principle, of liceral interpretation, 
we have here an . COTE Te” 
from God, or Chriſt. 


If we will allow of no figures of ſpeech, in ſuch 
books as thoſe of ſcripture, we mult admit the 
greateſt abſurdities. And you cannot ice] more 
reluctance to admit the figurative interpretation of 
this paſſage in John, than Luther felt cogive a ſimilar 
interpretation to thoſe paſſages which ſeem to aſſert 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt; as you 
may ſee in the Hiſtory of ihe Reformation by Bean- 
ſobre, a work which I have juſt * with the 
greateſt ſatis faction. 


OnCarolſtade's defending the dafizine of Zuinglius 
on the ſubject of the euchariſt, ke ſaid, IL ⁰ 
* perſons wrote to me on the fame ſubject, and 
even treated it with more ability than Carolſtadt, 
not torturing the words of ſcripture as he did; 
« but 1 find that I am taken, and have no way 


© to eſcape. For the text of the evangelilt is u 


* plain, and too expreſs, to admit of any other 
© ſenſe.” Vol. ii. p. 124. And when the Land- 
grave propoſed a-conference at Marpurg between 
the German and Swiſs divines on the ſubject, 
Luther premiſed that he would not depart from 


the n ſenſe of the words This is my body, 
E 4 « becauſe 
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s becauſe, they appeared too clear, and expreſs, to 


 *adtnitany other, and, that he would not hear ſenſe, 
or reaſon, when God had ſpoken.” Vol. iv. p. 148. 


The whole diſcourſe in which this expreſſion, on 
which you lay ſo much ſtreſs, occurs, is full of the 
ſtrongeſt figures. For good reaſons, no doubt, 
our Lord ſeems to have intended by it to ſtagger 
and confound his hearers. All the diſciples, except 
the twelve, abſolutely left him upon it, and even 
| they were in great danger of being offended. And 
it is an expreſſion in this very enigmatical diſcourſe 
(continued indeed, bur in the ſame firain, after the 
multitude had left him) a diſcourſe in which nothing 
is expreſſed in a natural manner, that you inſiſt 


muſt tae . 


Beſides, the literal ebe WP AR w this very 


paſſage, does not in reality accord with the ſenti- 
ments of Arians, or of any ſect of chriſtians, except 


' thoſe of the Poliſh Socinians. For it would imply | 


that the human nature of Chrift had been in heaven; 
becauſe it is ſaid, not that the Son of God, but 
that the Son of man had been there. Befides, the 
phraſe where he was before, is not ſynonymous to 
 beaven, nor is the ime when the Son of man was 
there, or any where elſe, mentioned in this paſ- 
ſage ; ſo that much muſt be ſupplied before it can 
| WW nnn. : 


Though I 250 your interpretation of this text, 


1% not pretend to * ſatisfied with any other 
interpretation 
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interpretation of it. I am, however, abundantly 
fatisfied that yours is not the true one. And this 


is far from being the only text about which the beſt 


critics cannot entirely pleaſe themſelves. For my 


part, I ſhould: much ſooner have recourſe to- the 
idea of Chriſt's actual aſcent into heaven, or of his 
imagining that he had been carried up thither, in a 
viſion, which (like that of Paul) he had been-able 
to diſtinguiſh from a reality, at the time that he re- 
ceived his commiſſion, than to yours, of his hav- 
ing exiſted in an unembodied ſtate before the cre- 
ation of the world, and his having left ſome ſtate 
he came 


hither. | 


That this hypotheſis is no proper clue to our 
Lord's real meaning, is I think ſufficiently evident, 


from the utter impoſſibility of the apoſtles under- 


ſtanding him to mean any ſuch thing. For, no 
doubt, they, at that time, conſidered" their maſter, 
though the Meſſiah, as a mere man, . who. had no 
more pre- exiſted than they themſelves had. 8 


I cannot help obſerving, on- this occaſion, that 
neither yourſelf, nor any other perſon, has attempred 
any ſolution of the difficulty 1 ſuggeſted, from the 
lilence of the writers of the New Teſtament with 
reſpect to the diſcovery of the pre-exiſtent dignity 
of Chriſt, whenever it was made to them. To 
have been informed that Jeſus, with whom they 
had lived in the greateſt intimacy, as a brother, was 
their maker, muſt have aſtoniſhed them as much as 


it 


* 
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if they had been told that John the Baptiſt had 
been chat great ſuperangelic being; becauſe they 
were no more prepared to receive the one than 
the other. But what, traces do you perceive of 
the apoſtles being impreſſed as they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been, upon the diſcovery of a thing 
of ſo extraordinary a nature? How muſt ſuch an 
opinion have been ridiculed by the unbelieving 
Jews. And what marks do we find, in the Act 
of the Apoſtles, of their having ſo much as heard 
of ſuch an opinion being advanced by any chrif- 
tians? It is as evident from this conſideration az 
any negative can be, that no fuch opinion as that 
of Chriſt having been the maker of the world, was 
ever taught by the apoſtles; and therefore any in- 
terpretation of their writings, which implies their 
reaching it, muſt be wrong, whether we be abe 
to hit upon the true ſenſe of them or not. 


To be explicit with you, I would not, as you 
ſay, p. 394, build an article of faith of ſuch 
< magnitude, on the correctneſs of John's reco- 
< lection, and repreſentation, of our Lord's lan- 
< puape.” So ſtrange and incredible does your 
hypotheſis appear to me, that rather than admit it, 
I would ſuppoſe the whole verſe to be an interpola· 
tion, or that the old apoſtle dictated one thing, and 
His amanuenſis wrote another. For you would not 
ſcruple to ſay as much if you had found any pat 
ſage, in which it was (aid that Moſes, or any of 
the old prophets, had been the maker of the 
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As to the difficulty which you ſuggeſt, p. 396, 
about Chriſt, diveſting himſelf of his power of 
working miracles, when he never properly had 
any ſuch power (which in your excellent ſermon 
on the reſurtection of Lazarus, you yourſelf ad- 
mit) it is, in my apprehenſion, no difficulty at all. 
Had Jeſus (to ſuppoſe an impoſſibility) been in- 
clined to exert a miraculous power of an impro- 
kind, or at an improper ſeaſon, I have no 
doubt but that his inclination would have been 
over-ruled, by that great Being by whoſe power 
alone he acknowledged that the miracles were 
wrought. But when his will perfectly coincided 
with that of his Father, it is not at all extraordi- 
nary, that he ſhould be ſaid to renounce a power 
which he had exerciſed, when he only ceaſed to 
requeſt the farther uſe of it, from a full convic- 
tion that it ought not to be exerciſed any longer. 


You ſay, p 396. that © the goſpel hiſtory gives 
« us reaſon for believing that Chriſt poſſeſſed 2 
power of working miracles more permanently, 
* as well as in a higher degree, through the ſpirit 
« which was given him without meaſure.” But 
ſtill, if it was hrougb the ſpirit which was given to 
bim, it was no power of bis own, and is therefore 
no argument for his pre-exiſtent dignity, and ſu- 
perior nature, but the contrary. For the ſame 
might have been imparted to any other man. 
Nay he himfelf does virtually aſſert as much, when 


he ſays, that vhen he ſhould be removed from them, 


he had 
done. 


his apoſttes would do greater things than 
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done. For if they did greater things, they muſt 


have had greater power. If one paſſage muſt be 
interpreted literally, why not another? Have Ariang 
the excluſive privilege of chuſing what texts to 
Go PM hel and what Win ? 
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227 Dear FRIEND, 3 5 me * 


I reading the hiſtory of ee which 
tends to throw great light on the principles of 

of human nature, and the human mind, we are 
perpetually aſtoniſhed at the groſs miſtakes of very 
able and very honeſt men. But tlie wonder al- 
ways ariſes, from our not placing ourſelves pre- 
eiſely in their fituacion, and eſpecially from out 
not conſidering the fixed principles they had ac - 
quired in their earlieſt years. Nothing ſurpriſes 
Proteſtants: of the preſent day more than the diff- 
culty with which the doctrine of tranſubſtantia 
| en. abangoned by the firſt reformers, an — 
8 ample 


re 


kd * >» — 
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ample of which we have in the conduct of Ku- 
ther mentioned above. But whatever a man's 
fixed principles are, and however they were ac- 
quired, he argues from them as indubitable 
maxims, and likewiſe wg fare e, en, 


Luther's conduær (however it may appear to 
us who were not educated with his prejudices) in 
dis obſtinately adhering to the literal interpretation 
of the words of Chriſt, is more excuſeable than 
that of the Arians, with reſpect to the doctrine of 
creation by Cbriſt; becauſe it is well known, that 
the term creation is uſed in the ſefiptures in two 
ſenſes, one of which implies nothing more than a 
renovation, or change as when men are ſaid to be 
created anew in Chriſt Jeſus, and God is ſaid to 
create Feruſalem 4 rejoicing, and ber people a Joy. 
Conſequently, we ate not obliged by the uſe of 
any word, in the ſcripture fenſe of i it, to ſuppoſe 
that Chriſt” properly created any thing. And 
though the word loges is applied to Chriſt in the 
book of Revelation, where he is, or at leaſt is 
ſuppoſed to be, meant by the perſon whoſe name ig 
called the word f God, yet when the word of God is 
faid to create any thing, it is never to be under- 
ſtood of Chriſt, but of the power of the Father 
only, as when it is ſaid that 3; the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and * ** +. of er ” 


the breath of bis mouth.” 


On this account, I cannot tad eee 


your literal interpretation of thoſe texts, which 
aſcribe 
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aſcribe the creation of the material world to Chriſ 
as, in reality, aunatural. I cannot, however, help 
approving of your conduct in one reſpect, vn 
in connecting the doctrine of the pre-exiſtency 
of Chriſt, with that of his creation of all thing, 
For certainly the ſame texts of ſcripture prove - 
both, or neither. Beſides, if no great office be 
aſcribed to him before his incarnation, it cannot 
be known whether he was any thing more than x 
human ſoul, for which no body had been imme - 
diately provided (and which, according to your 
idea of an-unembodied ſoul, was altogether inca- 
pable of action, or even ſenſation) ſo that all the 
feblime of the ſcheme, that which recommends i 

to many, abſolutely vaniſhes, „ 


There is in every general ſcheme of chriftianiy, 
{as you call the doctrine concerning the perſona 
Chriſt) ſomething that forcibly ſtrikes the im- 
gination; ſome leading principle, or maxim, which, 
whether ir be expreſsly found in the words of ſcnp- 
cure, or not, is at leaſt ſuppoſed to be implied, and 
eluded to in them. Thus the Trinitarians think 
it abſolutely: neceſſary that * rhe infinite evil of 
< fin be atoned for by the ſufferings of an in- 
finite Being; and though they find no fuck 
maxim in the ſcriptures (but in fact the cont, 
2 in all ſuch paſſages as thoſe in which God 1 
faid to forgive fins for bis own ſake, bin nome's ſalt 
or bis mercy's ſake) yet they cannot but think 
that Chriſt avaſt neceſſarily be God, having ſome- 
ching to do that Gad only could execute. 


Others 
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remedy (viz. the death of Chrift) operated be 
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Others are truck with the idea of © the ſame 
« perſon being the maker of the world, the mo- 
« dium of all the divine communications with it, 
« and finally the redeemer of it.” They cannot 
therefore be ſatisfied without fappofing Chrift to 
be poſſeſſed of powers equal to the making of the 
world, and conſequently to have been of a ſuper- 
angelic nature. Dr. Clarke even {c to call 
him a creature, but conſidered him as a kind of 


neceſſary appendage to the almighty n. as 
the hand by which he operated. 


Nothing of this, however, is found in the ſerip · 
tures; and whenever mention is made of be crea- 
tion of the heavens or the earth, it is always aſcribed 
tothe Father only, who fretched out the heavens by 
linſelf, without any affiſtant, or inſtrument whac- 
ever; but ſill the idea is fo ſplendid, and. cap» 
tivating, that the imagination cannot quit it. You 
however, compelled by the evidence of ſcripture 
(which repreſents the Father as not having ſpoken 
to mankind by bis for till the: Jaft days) content 
yourſelf with making Chriſt equal to the creation 
of the earth and its appendages, and fancy (for 
you muſt excuſe me, if, ſince it is not contained 
in the ſcriptures, I ſay you only fancy) that forme 
miſchief had been done to this world by an an- 
gelic being, which could only be repaired by a 
being of a ſaperangelic nature, though the miſ- 
chief be undefinable, and the manner in which the 


equally 
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equally. undefinable, which Fanden g 
an the chem. i; =; * 

"Laftly,. Others ping 3 at wo ide 
of Chriſt having made the heavens and the earth 
(a province which he never claimed himſelf, and 
which is never expreſsly aſcribed, to. him): are 
ſatisfied with giving him fmple pre- exiſtence, with- 
out determining his rank in the ſcale of being at all 
or knowing when his being commenced. This! 
conſider as the pooreſt of, all ſchemes, and leaſt 
worth contending phos as s you alſo ſeem to think by 
not a it. $07,587 

1 2 414.244 

An chis while the kimple — Ba oe Chriſt be 

ing a man, though he is always ſo called in ſcrip- 
ture, and he is always repreſented; as having felt 
and acted, in all reſpects, like a' man, aſſiſted by 
God, is wholly overlooked, becauſe there is no- 
thing in it to ſtrike the imaginatian. They ſee-no 
grandeur or beauty, in the ſcheme to make it 
deſirable to th; and yet in the writings of the 
apoſtie Paul ind à general maxim which ap- 
ies to no other ſcheme whatever, viz. that as by 
mas comes death, ſo by man. comes alſo the reſurre&io 
of the:dead.. Thus, in my opinion, many, oyer- 
looking. the plain ſenſe of ſeripture, teach far 
nee vain ien of Wy 


Fou no doubt ſee. my opinion, in ſome ſuch 
| unfavourable light; and nothing remains but that, 
| e with 
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with mutual candour, we exhibit our reſpective 
opinions with their proper evidence; being all of 
us perſuaded, that the time is coming, when the 
whole chriſtian world will embrace our opinion, 
and that in due time, all thoſe who now think dif- 
ferently from us, will come to think juſt as we do, 
and wonder that they ſhould ever have thought 
otherwiſe, | "nh . 


Fam, &c. 


LETTER vn. 


Of the Moſuic Hibory of the Fall of Man, and the 
Contliſſion. 


Dear Frrenn, | 
7 OU enlarge very much, in this Appendix, on 
the opinton I have advanced concerning the 
Moſaic hiſtory of the fall of man, and you had re- 
preſented it (though it ſeems without knowing it 
o be mine) as © unworthy of particular notice; 
and yet wen you come to ſtate your own opinion 
on the ſubje&, I cannot perceive any ground for 


| ſuch an opprobious diſtinction between them. I 


confider the account that Moſes has given as his - 
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own, ſince he no where fays that it is not, and 
conſequently the belt that he could collect from 
tradition; and having particularly examined it, 
I ſcrupled not to call it @ very lame one. I wiſh, 
however, that inſtead of the term lame, I had ſaid 
which has the ſame meaning, and might 
have given leſs offence. Now, what do you ſay of 
it? «I am inclined, p. 376, to look upon the 
« Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, the fall, the de. 
ce Juge, &c. as a popular hiſtory, which ſhould be 
cc read with great allowances, for the antient man- 
ce ner of inſtruction by emblems and hieroglyphics, 
«« But I pay more regard to it than Dr. Prieſtley 
« ſeems to do.” That no doubt you do. But then 
I fee no reaſon for this ſuperior regard. If it be 


after all but a popular biftory, and of courſe not 


{trialy and philoſophically true, and if the inter- 
pretation be ſo very difficult, what can we cer- 
tainly learn from it? Interpret this as you do the 
paſſages that ſpeak of the creation of all. things 
by Chriſt in the New Teſtament, and ſee what it 
will then make for Arianiſm. 


Lou ſay, on this occaſion, p. 376, that I do not 
c allow of ſcriptural authority.” But indeed, my 
friend, you ſhould have expreſſed yourſelf with 
more caution. No man can pay a higher regard 
to proper ſcriptural authority than I do; but neuher 
I, nor I preſume yourſelf, believe i ever 
thing chat is advanced by any writer in the Old 
or New Teftament. I believe all the writers, 
without exception to have been men of the great*l 


- probit), 
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— and to have been well inſormed of every 

g of conſequence of which they! treat ; but at 
4 15 time I believe them to have been men, 
and conſequently fallible, and liable to miſtake 
with reſpect to things to which they had not giyen 
much attention, or concerning which they had 
not the means of exact information; which I take 
to be the caſe with reſpect to the account that 
Moſes has given of the ns and the fall of 
man. 


It is on this principle ag that the hb of 
revelation can be defended; and if we go upon 
any other, we load ourſelves with infurmountable 
difficulties, as you would. have been ſtill more fen- 
ſible of, if you had written as much as I have done 
in defence of revealed religion. Do not then 
ſay, in ſuch general and vhqualified language, 
that I do not allow of ſcripture authority. For if 
that was the caſe, I could not be a believer in re- 
relation, which I am confident is not your opi- 
nion, or an opinion that you would be the means 

of propagating among others, who, on your au- 
thority, would be ready enough to W 0 ic, and 
propagate it till farther. | 


| do not, in this letter, diſcuſs the objec of the 
fall of man, becauſe I have already advanced what I 
think ſufficient about it, and what I have as yet ſeen 
no reaſon to retract, in the Theological  Repoſit 
under the ſignature of Pawenitvs. For * 
lame reaſon neither do I now ſay any thing in de- 
' ; F 2 fence 
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fence of what I there advanced on the natural 
fallibility and peccability of Chriſt. But I n 414 
that, inſtead of ſeeing my opinions merely exhi- 
bited, with every circumſtance that can tend to 
make them appear frightful, and excite the horror 
of the generality of readers (which is all that has 
yet been done by any of my opponents) they 
would produce tbeir ſtrong reaſons againſt them. 
They can hardly ſuppoſe that ſuch conduct will 
much affect me, and its effect on our readers is 
only temporary, and may be unfavourable to their 
purpoſe in the end. When the moſt frightful ob- 
jects have been viewed very often they ceaſe to 
appear frightful, and it is no uncommon thing for 
men to become the moſt attached to thoſe things 
to r * at firſt had the repel averſion, 


ph to the doctrine concerning the perſon of 
Cbrif, you and I do not differ fo 3 but that 
we agree in this, that, at the laſt day, the inquiry 
will not be bat we thought of bim, but whether 
we have oboyt4 his commands, and eſpecially that 
great command, of loving his brethren, and con- 
 fequeatly of ſhewing all poſſible candour to them. 
Looking for, and haſting unto, that great day; I am, 
With the affeCtion of a brother, 

£8 Dear Friend, 


Yours fincerely,, _ 
8 J. PRIESTLEY. 
BIRMINGHAM, | 
Nov EMBER, 1787. 
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DET T8" 1 
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Of Mr. Howes's uncandid — 


GENTLEMEN, ts p 


I Am happy to find that, in conſequence of the 
Addreſs which I took the liberty to make to 
you, on the ſubject of ſubſcription ta articles of 
faith, and of the preſent controverſy relating to 
tbe perſon of Chriſt, others have likewiſe addreſſed 
themſelves to you; and as I do not wiſh to have 
fairer umpires in the caſe, it is with peculair ſatiſ- 
faction that I once more ſolicit your attention, and 
beſore your tribunal, make my defence, in anſwer 
to. ſeveral charges advanced againſt me by different 
perſons, and eſpecially by Mr. Howes, a learned . 
member of your church. Theſe charges affect 4 
my late theglogical writings in general, my moral 
character, and the merits of 3 : 


7 ob; | According 
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According to Mr. Howes ( Appendix to bis fourth 
volume, p. 7.) my Hiſtories: of the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity, and of early opinions concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt, with the tracts I have written in defence of 
them, are & a huge maſs of hiſtorical, critic 
e metaphyſical, and theological romance,” and 
not of an inſtructive or entertaining kind, as ro- 
mances might be. Speaking of Epiphanius, 
whole authority, you know, is not the higheſt 
among the chriſtian Fathers, he ſays, p. 41. If 
I found a hundredth part of the miſtakes, inac- 
« curacies, and romances in the hiſtory of Epi- 
te phanius, as in Dr. Prieſtley's own hiſtories, J 
* ſhould readily give him up as an incompetent 
« witneſs.” 


Alluding to my ſmall pretenſions to philoſopy, 
he ſays, P. 23. © While oſtenſibly they pretend 
e to act upon philoſophical principles, chey in 
＋ reality only diſplay a different mode of exert- 
ve ing a blind and impetuous ſectarian zeal, and 
© daily commit the ſame ravages with their pens 
ec upon the venerable remains of chriſtian anti- 
« quity, which their predeceſſors, the Mahometan 
cc Unitarians, did with fire and ſword, by deſtroy- 
ing or mangling all the authentic memorials of 
« the chriſtian religion in antient ages; and this 
« in order to favour pretended high antiquity of 


<« their own Unitarian ſect, of the exiſtence of 


e which I can in fact find no evidence before the 
Lage of Socinus in 1500 after Chriſt, but at leaſt 
* not in the two firſt . hs 


— 
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As to my pretenſion of having truth for the 
object of my inquiries, Mr. Howes abſolutely 
ridicules it, as you will find in the following ex- 
ordium to his laſt work, which is ſo eloquent, 
chat I cannot forbear giving it intire. © The 
« ſpirit of deſputation, p. 1. © is like a magic 
« olaſs, which inverts the whole creation; that, 
« js no longer light which we ſee, nor that real 
« ſubſtance which we feel ; it teaches us to doubt 
« eyen our own exiſtence; all the attainments of 
« human ſcience, all the ancient traditions of re- 
« jigion, all the memorials of written hiſtory, all 
« the flow and accumulated knowledge of paſt 
« ages, are made to diſappear like a viſion, are 
« diſplaced, diſtorted, and annihilated, whenever 
« they ſtand in the way of a new and favourite 
« hypotheſis; which has been haſtily perhaps taken 
e up at firſt by a falſe ſpirit of philoſophy, nurſed 
« by the ſubtle ſpirit of metaphyſics, and de- 
e fended by a wrangling ſpirit of diſputation ; | 
« all of theſe ſufficient enemies to truth to be 
both able and willing to disfigure every feature 


«of it, and this alſo in the very moment when | 


the moſt flattering promiſes are made of an 
*1nviolable attachment to truth and truth only. 


Few,“ he ſays, p. 15, © too few perhaps, 
© may be inclined along with myſelf to ſearch for 
* truth with caution and candour, or to embrace it 
* when diſcovered. Therefore it has been for the 
7 few alone that my obſervations have been cal- 

culated. From thoſe who bring religious or 
e diſputatious prejudices along with them I can 


(c expect 
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« expect no good; if while they oſtenſively proſeſ 
the cauſe of truth only, they bring with them x 
« Jurking enyy at the emoluments of the eſtabliſheq 
* church; and though called by Elijah to follox 
« him to heaven, if they have their thoughts fl 
© fixed upon earth, upon unyoking the oxen, and 
«* partaking of the tythes, &c. all ſuch, before 
they approach the hallowed ground of zruthb, mult 
« firlt put off the old man that is corrupt, according 
to deceitful laſis, and be renewed in the ſpirit of 1 
„right underſtanding, both to will and 10 do ac- 
* cording to the good motions of teaſon. Thek 
general ſeatiments of Mr. Howes are, no doubt, 
very juſt, though oddly enough expreſſed. The | 
| queſtion is, whether a beam in his own eye does 
not prevent his ſeeing a mote in that of another. 


So far am I, according to Mr. Howes, from 
being a ſearcher after truth, or loving the light, 
that I rejoice in darkneſs, and wiſh to be covered 
with it. Speaking of my repreſentation of the ſenſe 
of Epiphanius, he ſays, p. 122, * Such a conduct 
ce tends only to introduce confuſion, This, how- 
« ever, may be more acceptable than perſpicuity, 
to thoſe whole beſtevidence for their aſſertions is, 
« [ez the darkneſs cover us.” On this occaſion | 
ſhall only ſeriouſly ſay, that if this account of my 
views be true, if I do. wiſh that darkneſs. may,cover 
me, the dreadful imprecation will be 
Though Mr. Howes has taken much pains to. te- 
preſent me as an unbeliever in chriſtianity, and 4 
ſecret enemy to it, I am, gentlemen, A ſerious 
_ believer in it; and J hope that bath A 


r . A . Wa. 


e 
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and my conduct will ſhew, to the unprejudiced, 


that I truly reſpect it, and that I ſhall never violate 


the ſpirit and precepts of it ſo much as Mr. Howes 
has done in this moſt unchriſtian inſinuation. 


' Beſides charging me with a tctal diſregard to 
truth, Mr. Howes more than inſinuates that my 
principal motive in writing is to get poſſeſſion of 
the tythes, and other emoluments, of the eſtabliſhed 


church. My moſt ſerious enquiries, he ſays, p. 3, 


« are often interlarded with warm ejaculations, which 
* betray a longing wiſh after tythes, &c. Is this 
© conſiſtent in thoſe who profeſs only a regard for 
© truth.” Quoting ſome expreſſions of mine he 
fays, p. 12, © ſuch language may be ſuitable to 
the party zeal of a ſectary, who makes it his 
« buſineſs to fight againſt eſtabliſhments unleſs he 
* can partake of them, as I have ſhewn from his 
« own words Dr. Prieſtley wiſhes to do. But 


this is not conſiſtent with my own views or 


« practice.” 


Now, gentlemen, if any credit be due to my 
uniform profeſſions, or to my conduct, I wiſh, and 


ſhall'do my endeavour towards effecting, the utter 


downfall of all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, together 
vith their tythes, and every thing elſe belonging to 
them. Other wricers upbraid me with my violence 
on this ſubjet. Beſides, if I really were what 


Mr. Howes repreſents me to be, no believer in 
chriſtianity, and deſtitute of all regard to truth, 
why might not one eſtabliſhment ſuir my purpoſe 
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as well as another? and why have I applied no part 
of that addreſs, and affiduity, which are generally 
aſctibed to me, to get ſome preferment in the 
church? Confidering my connexions, few perſons 
will doubt but that, it this had been my object, 
might have made a better proviſion for myſelf in 
the church, than I am likely to make out of it. 


But how is it that Mr. Howes proves that my 
intention is to get poſſeſſion of the tythes, &c. fron 
my 6wn words. It is as follows: Having expreſled 
my wiih, as | frequently have done, for the utter 
aboliſhing of all eſtabliſhments, I mentioned, in 
my lai Diſcourſe on free Inquiry, a more equirable | 
mode of eſtabliſhing chriſtianity, which might be 
adoptcd in preference to the preſent ; faying * the 
© moſt cquitable thing would be to allow Uni- 
< tarians the uſe of a church, when their proportion 
% of the tythes, &c. would be ſufficient for the 
maintenance of a miniſter of their own perſut- 
ce fion.” Again, in my Sermon preached at Leeds, 
I fay, © all who are intereſted in the ſupport of 
« theſe anti-chriſtian eftabliſhments, which uſurp 
t an undue authority over the conſciences of men, 
« and whoſe wealth and power are advanced by 

cc them, are in a ſtate of 3 _ 8 


« By a compariſon of the theve GY paſſages” 
Mr. Howes ſays, Note, p. 3, it appears that Dr. 
« Prieſtley would not conſider eſtabliſhments 5 
« anti-ch:iftian, in caſe, the power and wealth df 


c the Unita: ĩans were advanced by them, — 
40 


— 
— 
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« ſuch an eſtabliſhment would not be to uſurp an 
« undue authority over the conſeiences of men, 
% For what authority has an orthodox eſtabliſhment - 
« at preſent over the conſciences of men, except 
« the influence ariſing from what he clſewhere calls 
« the preſent excluſive Marge of eſtabliſh- 


ments? 


If you, gentlemen, can ſee the force of this rea- 
ſoning, you are better ſkiliedin the art of logic than 
I pretend to be. The fair conſtruction of the paſ- 
lages, without any help from my moſt unequivocal 
language elſewhere, is that all eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
blihments are anti- ahriſtian, that all of them uſurp 
an undue authority over the conſciences of men; and 
that, inſtead of wiſhing'to partake of their emolu- 
ments, I ſhall rejoice in their downfall ; but that 
it they cannot be taken down altogether, it might 
be better to fix them on a broader baſis, ſo that 
they might comprehend all the ſerious profeſſors 
of chriſtianity, Unirarians as well as others, which | 
15 actually the caſe in North-America. Mr. Howes, 
by his imprudence and intemperate zeal, is, unknown 
to himſelf, contributing more to the diſcredit, and 
conſequently to the downfall,. of the church eſta- 
bliſhment of this country, than I am doing; and 
if abler and better adviſed men do not inter foo; and 
better meaſures . be not adopted, the ruin of it will 
be accompliſhed much ſooner than I had ventured 
to expect. But I am not ſo violent a r:former as 
to wiſh to imitate the members of the church of 


England, when they made the af? of unffe wity 
| in 
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in conſequence of which two thouſand conſcientious 
miniſters were deprived of their livings, and many 
exchanged them for priſons. I would not deprive 

any man of his preſent emolument, but would 
fecure it to him for his life, even that which Dr. 


Horſley has gained for his important ſervices | in 
writing againſt myſelf, 


Having deſcanted upon my Dedication, Mr, 
' Howes condeſcends to beſtow ſome reflections on 
my title page, ridiculing my “ profeſſing myſelf : 
" philoſopher, as my title page, he ſays, p. 14, 
ce ſets forth in full ſhew, although indeed little will 
* be found within correſponding to real philoſophy, 
* except hard words.” Then, in his Note, he 
recites thoſe additions to my name, which you wil 
find in the title page of theſe Letters, in the uſe of 
which, as it is the univerſal practiſe, I was not 
aware of there being any thing reprehenſible. Not 
one of the foreign titles was directly, or indirect), 
folicited by myſelf. For a conliderable time J 
declined the uſe of them, though contrary to uni- 
verſal cuſtom. I then prefixed them to my philoſo- 
phical writings only; but being informed that as 
my other writings went abroad, it would be con- 
ſidered as an affront to the ſocieties which, juſtly 
or unjuſtly, had beſtowed them, if they were 


omitted, I have very lately begun to prefix them to 
moſt, but not to all my 83 


Had not Mr. Howes ſo expreſsly diſclaimed all 


the arts of n and aſſerted that all his ob- 
ſervations 
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ſervations were on books, and not on authors, it 
might have been thought that ſome of the remarks 
I have animadverted upon were of the latter claſs. 
For my own part, I profeſs to be a controyerſial 
writer, becauſe I conſider fair controverſy as a 


valuable means of diſcovering and aſcertaining 


truth; but I ſhould think myſelf diſgraced by ſo 
much of the art of it as you muſt ſee have been 
adopted by Mr. Howes, even in what is quoted in 
this introductory letter, which I conclude by ſub- 
ſcribing myſelf, 


| Gentlemen, 
Your very humble Servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


L N 810 
Of the Doctrine of the Ebionites. 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 given you ſome idea of the temper 
with which Mr. Howes engages in this con- 
Iroverſy (though on his ſide it muſt by no means 
be fo denominated) and of the opinion which he 
entertains of myſelf, and of my writings, and = 

0 
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of himfelf and his writings,” 1 now proceed to tho 
queſtion 1 in debate, 


The poſition which J have endeavoured to eſta. 
bliſh in my Hiſtory of early Opinions concerning Chrif, 
is that the primitive church was properly Uni. 
tarian, that the great maſs of common unlearned 
chriſtians continued to be ſo till near the council 
of Nice, and that it was a conſiderable time before 
Unitarianiſm was conſidered as heretical, I have 
alſo endeavoured to ſhew at large, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity had its origin in Platoniſm. Both 
theſe poſitions Mr. Howes denies. He even 
denies the exiſtence of any ſuch doctrine as that of 
Unitarianiſm (which he quaintly calls humaniſm) in 
the two firſt centuries, and is inclined to do it even 
till the time of Socinus, or about the year 1500; 
He denies it both with reſpect to the orthodox, 
and the heretics. Dr. Prieſtley,” he ſzys, p. 8, 
* has not, and cannot fix upon any one chriſtiay 
< ſect of the firſt ages (as I defy him to do) whom 
* he can prove to have diſbelieved in the divinity 
« of Chtiſt.“ In the title page of his work, he 
ſays, no ſuch chriſtians ever exiſted except in 
* Utopia,: during the two firſt-centuries, as thoſe 
*« whom Dr. Prieſtley calls ancient Unitarians, 
te that is, who were not believers in the divinity of 
* Chrift, in ſome mode or other.“ 


In attempting to anſwer ſuch an extravagant 
aſſertion as this, I feel as 1 ſhould do if I were 


required to prove that there were any ſuch people 
| 7 | 45 
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az the ancient Britons, and that the Saxons were 
intruders in this country. For to deny them 1s 
equally to abandon all faith in hiſtory, Mr. Howes, 
indeed acknowledges that he is nearly at leaſt 
fneular in his opinion. It is a ſubject,“ he ſays, 
p. 8, * which has never been ſufficiently attended 
to by former writers, who have too readily con- 
« ceded, or rather acquieſced without enquiry, in 
« the confident aſſertions of the Unitarians, that 
* there did exiſt, in the two firſt chriſtian ages, ſome 
« ſefts who diſbelieved the divinity of Chriſt.” 
If therefore I be in an error, it ſeems that I am not, 
like Mr. Howes, ſingular, 'or nearly ſingular, in it. 
I err in good company, and in that of the orthodox 
as well as that of the heterodox; and if I have 
adopted a miſtake, I have not the guilt of being the 
firlt ro ſtart it. 07 


As Mr. Howes cannot deny but that ancient 
ſects of chriſtians are ſaid by the earlieſt writers to 
have called Chriſt a mere man, he ſays, p. 36, All 
« the evidence produced by Dr. Prieſtley that the 
Ebionites believed Chriſt to be a mere man, is 
only by ſome brief and ſummary expreſſions, 
found in ſeveral of the Fathers, when they were 
* reaſoning on ſome other ſubjects, wherein they 
had no intention of explaining the whole of the 
e Ebionitiſh creed, but introduced incidentally only 
«* ſo much of it as made for their own reaſoning in 
t thoſe particular paſſages.” We ſhall ſoon ſee how 
this hypotheſis accords with the facts. 


G : 1 have 
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I have clearly ſhewn that, by the confeſſion of 
all the chriſtian Fathers, who were certainly intereſted 
to deny the fact if they could, neither Chriſt him. 
ſelf, nor any of the apoltles before John, taught 
his pre-exiſtence or divinity with clearneſs, and that 
the chief reaſon which they aſſigned for it was, 
that the prejudices of the Jews, in favour of their 
Meſſiah being a mere man, were fo ſtrong, that 
their minds would have revoked at it. The chuif. 
tian world in general, therefore, not having been 
inſtructed in theſe doctrines, could not have believed 
them till after the time in which John publiſhed his 
goſpel, which was generally ſuppoſed to be after 
the death of the other apoſtles, and the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem. But before this time chriſtianity, 
in its Unitarian ſtate, was received in almoſt every 
part of the Roman empire. 


5 1 
brought about ſuddenly, or without circumſtances 
which prove their reality; and ſince we cannot find 
the leaſt trace of any change having been produced 
in the chriſtian world by the writiags of John, we 
are neceſſarily led to infer, that the notion of Jahn 
having taught the doctrines of the pre-exiſtence 
and the divinity of Chriſt is an improbable hypo- 
theſis, though the beſt that could be thought of to 
account for a fact, the reality of which the chriſtian 
Fathers could not deny, viz. the exiſtence of Usi- 
rarianiſm in the great maſs of the common people 
in their own times, and thoſe immediately pre- 


coing them. G 
hw! I have 
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J have ſhewn that all the Jewiſh chriſtians were 
called Ebionites or. Nazarenes, and that, according 
to the unanimous teſtimony of the ancients, they 
did not believe in the pre · exiſtence, or the divinity 
of Chriſt, though ſome of them believed in his 
miraculous conception. It is pretended that 
beſides the Ebionites and Nazarenes, who are 
acknowledged to have been unbelievers in the 
divinity af Chriſt, there were other Jewiſh chriſ- 
tians who believed that doctrine. But I find 
no trace of any ſuch perſons. Since Mr. Howes, 
however, denies that even the Ebionites or Na- 
zarenes diſbelieved that doctrine, it may be uſeful 
to produce ſufficient authority for the common 
opinion, in reply to him ; and not to trouble you 
with unneceffary quotations from original writers, 
in doing this 1 ſhall, in moſt caſes, content myſelf 
with referring you to my Hiſtory of early Opinions 
concerning Chriſt, in which you will find the paſ- 
ſages at full length. 


The firſt chriſtian writer who mentions the 
Ebionites by that name is Trenzus ; and nothing 
can be more evident than that, contrary to what 
Mr. Howes aſſerts, his argument ſhews that he 
could not have conſidered them as believing the 
divinity of Chriſt. * God will judge them,” he 
fays, vol. ili. p. 279, © and how can they be 
* ſaved, if it be not God that works out their 
© ſalvation upon earth.” Again he fays, p. 289, 

te if they perſiſt j in their error, not receiving the 


© word of incorruption, they continue in mortal 
G 2 « fleſh, 
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« fleſh, and are ſubject to death, not W 
« the antidote of life.“ 


] appeal to you, gentlemen, whether this writer 
could have argued in this manner, or have 
expreſſed himſelf ſo harſhly, if he had conſidered 
the Ebionites as believing the divinity of Chriſt, 
This teſtimony of Irenæus is alone abundantly 
ſufficient to prove that, in his opinion, the 


Ebionites were no believers in the divinity of 
Chriſt. 


"2 Tertullian, whom you will find Mr. Howes 
quotes as holding a different opinion, ſays, vol. in. 
P- 204, that © Ebion did not believe that Chriſt 
was the Son of God,” probably meaning that 
ay thought him to be the Son of Foſeph. But no 
perſon I apprehendever diſbelieved the miraculous 
conception, and at the ſame admitted the divinity 
of Chriſt, whether the connexion between theſe 
dae be neceſſary or not. | 


The 9 of Origen is eas ex- 
preſs. He ſays, vol. ii. p. 166, © thoſe of the 
cc Jews who believed Jeſus to be Chriſt are called 
« Ebionites. Of theſe,” he ſays, © ſome thought 
« him to be the fon of Joſeph and Mary, and 
others of Mary only and the Holy Spirit, but 
c did not believe his divinity.” 


This is fo contrary to Mr. Howes's aſſertion, 
that he thought it neceſſary to make an obſervation 
| | | 5 
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upon it. © If Origen' s words,” he ſays, p. 83, 
« be attended to, it ſeems evident that he never 
« meant to apply the appellation of Ebionites to 
« the Jewiſh chriſtians in general, in any other 
« than in a looſe ſenſe, juſt as the members of the 
« church of England are called Calviniſts; mean- 
«ing only as to their general principles, and not 
« that they arelineally deſcended from the original 
« Calviniſts in Switzerland.” But certainly they 
would not be called Calviniſts at all, if they were 
not ſuppoſed to hold the diſtinguiſhing principles. 
of Calviniſm. So neither would Origen have 
aſſerted of the Ebionites in general, that they 
diſbelieved the divinity of Chriſt, and that all the 
Jewiſh believers were called Ebionites, if it had 
not been his opinion that the Jewiſh chriſtians in 
general, and even thoſe before his own time, held 
the opinion which he aſcribes to them. The pro- 
bability will always be, that bodies of men receive 
their doctrines from their anceſtors. 


Euſebius almoſt copies Origen in his account 
of the two ſorts of Ebionites, ſaying, vol. iii. p. 168, 
e they think Chriſt to be merely a man, like other 
* men;” and of thoſe who believe the miraculous 
conception he expreſsly ſays, © they by no means 
* allowed that Chriſt was God, the word, and 
* wiſdom,” 


Epiphanius, whoſe authority Mr. Howes pre- 
tends to be. in his fayour ſays, vol. iii. p. 209, 
| G 3 « Ebion 
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« Ebion himſelf believed that Chriſt Was a mere 
cc man, born as other men are.” 


With teſpect to the Nazarcnes, whom I have 
proved to be the very fame with the Ebionites, 
Theodoret fays; vol. iii. p. 183, * they are Jews, 
* who own Chriſt as a righteous man,” which he 
would never have contented himſelf with ſaying, 
if he had ſuppoſedthat they believed in his divinity. 


Epiphanius could never have conſidered the 

azarenes as belieyers in the divinity of Chriſt, 
when he repreſented them, vol. iii. p. 185, 28 
«& people xr vo oft hearing the name of Jeſus 
40 W and the miracles performed by the apoſtles, 

believed on him.“ It is evident that he con- 
fidered them as not having heard of his divinity, 
and he ſpeaks of doth the Ebionites and Naza- 
renes, p. 140, as requiring to be taught the 27 
of Chriſt by John. | 


I have no occaſion to purſue this eyidence any 
ither, as all the later writers, without exception, 
agree with thoſe that I have already quoted. ] 
ſhall therefore cloſe my preſent letter, and 1n my 


next conſider what Mr. Howes has advanced to 
inyalidate this evidence, : | 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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Of the true Meaning of a Paſſage in Tertullian, and 
another in Epiphanius quoted by Mr. Howes. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

** paſſages on which Mr. Howes lays the | 
the greateſt ſtreſs are one or two in Epipha- 
nius, who, as I have obſerved, aſcribes to ſome 
of the Ebionites a tenet of the Gnoſtics, viz. that 
the Chriſt was a ſuper-angelic created being, who 
deſcended into Jeſus at his baptiſm, in which I 
doubt not he aſcribes to them the opinion of the 
Cerinthians; and this is not much to be wondered 
at, as the Cerinthians were Jewiſh chriſtians, as well 
as the Ebionites. The paſſages may be ſeen in 
my Hiſtory, vol. iii, p. 206. But in them he 
ſpeaks of this Chriſt of the Ebionites as created, 
and what divinity can that be? Mr. Howes, in- 
deed, ſtrangely talks of degrees of divinity. But 
this is to me as incomprehenſible as the doctrine 
of the Trinity. © In regard to the degree of di- 
* vinity,” Mr. Howes ſays, p. 107, „whether 
the Chriſt of the Ebionites was a ſuperior, or 
* only a ſubordinate divinity, or no divinity at 
* all, but merely a ſaper-human ſpirit, this is a 
* queſtion of debate between the orthodox and 


"Cy and not between the orthodox and 
G64 ce the 
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ce the humaniſts.” I think, however, that, if Mr, 
Howes maintains that the Chriſt of the Ebionites 
was God, and I maintain that he was got, the 
queſtion is between bim and me, if there be any 
queſtion between us at all. If this Chriſt had no 
divinity at all, ſurely I am juſtified in ſaying that 
the Ebionites did not believe the diviniry of 
Chriſt in any ſenſe of the word, and Mr. Howes 
can have no reaſon for conteſting what I ad- 
Vance. FOE 


Mr. Howes imagines that he has found two 
authorities to ſupport the opinion which he had 
aſcribed to Epiphanius. The firſt is from Ter- 
tullian, whom I ſhall quote more at length than 
Mr. Howes has done, and ſhew that he has groſsly 
miſapprehended his meaning. The paſſage is in 
his treatiſe De Carne Chriſti, ſec. xiv. in which, 
having ſpoken of Chriſt as being made lower iber 
the angels, he ſays, that “ it was as man, having 
e the fleſh and the ſoul of man. But as the 
* ſpirit of God, and the power of the Moſt 
« High, he could not be lower than the angels, 
ce being God, and the ſon of God. As much, 
« therefore, as, when he carried the man, he was 
e lefs than the angels, by ſo much when he car- 
ce ried the angel, he was not leſs than they. This 
ec opinion may agree with that of Ebion, who 
e ſuppoſed Jeſus to be a mere man, only of the 
ſeed of David, that is, not the ſon of God; 
- clearly however in ſome reſpects more glorious 


than 
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« than the prophets, ſo that an angel may be ſaid 
« to have been in him, as in Zachariah, though it 
te js never expreſsly ſaid ſo concerning Chriſt “. 


« From this paſſage,” Mr. Howes ſays, p. 33, 
« it is plain that the Ebionites did not look upon 
« Jeſus himſelf as the Chriſt, or chief agent; but 
« only as the receptacle of a ſuperior agent; and 
« whether this angel be conſidered as partaking 
cin any degree of a divine nature, or not, yet 
« this makes no difference of any moment. It 
« was (till not Jeſus, a mere man, who was, ac- 
« cording to them, the Chriſt, but ſome ſuperior 
« being, of an intermediate nature between divi- 
4e nity and humanity.” 


Now, certainly, what Mr. Howes calls a dif- 
ference of no moment, viz. whether this Chriſt 
was God, or not, 1s, as I have obſerved, the only 
difference between him and me. But he totally 
miſconſtrues the paſſage, the meaning of which is 
as follows. Tertullian deſcribes the doctrine of 
the Ebionites, by ſaying that they believed Jeſus 


- *® Minuwiſti ove modicum quid citra angelos, quomodo vide- 


bitur angelum induifſe, ſic infra angelos diminutus, dum 
homo ſit, qua caro et anima et filius hominis? Qua autem 
ſpiritus Dei et virtus altiſſimi non poteſt infra angeles haberi. 
Deus ſeilicet et Dei filius. Quanto ergo dum hominem geflat 
minor angelis factus eſt, tanto non dum angelum geſtat. Po- 
terit hæc opinio Hebioni convenire, qui nudum hominem, et 


tantum ex ſemine David, id et non et Dei filium conſtituit 


Jeſum. Plane angelis aliquo gloriofiorem ut ita in illo tele 
ſuiſſe dicatur quemadmodum 1 in aliquo Zecharia, 
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to be a mere man; but to give him ſome ady 
over other prophets, they faid, that an angel ſ 

in bim (not o him) Tis is all that — 
Tertullian, they acknowledged. But they did not 
ſay that this angel was any part of Chriſt, or united 
to him, but a very different being. Tertullian 
indeed ſays how far, in Bis own opinion, their doc- 
trine right be reconciled with that of the ortho- 
dox, as the. divine principle in Jeſus might be 
called an angel. But this is intirely his own con- 
ſtruction, and a very harſh one, by which he miſ- 
repreferits the teneis of the orthodox themſelves; 
according to which the divine principle in Chriſt 
was no angel, but the uncreated logos of the Fa- 
ther, that principle which created all angels. Such 
is this boaſted authority for the concurrence of 
Tertultian with Epiphanius, in maintaining that 
the Ebionites were believers in the divinity of 
Chriſt; when both of them, in other paſſages, 
clearly aſſert the very contrary. 


In this very paſſage Tertullian mentions his 
own. opinion as that of Chri/t being God, and ibe Son 
of God, i. e. as poſſeſſed of divinity, and that of the 
Ebionites as of his not being the Son of God, that is, 
as the ſon of Joſeph, and having no divinity. Beſides, 
he repreſents the opinion of the Ebionites, as that 
of there being only fuch a difference between Chriſt 
and the other prophets, as between Zachariah and 
the other prophets, in confequence of an angel 
ſpeaking in him, and not 10 bim. But will Mr. 

Howes himſelf ſay, that it was their * | 
5 at 
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hat Zachariah, in conſequence of an angel ſpeali- 
ing in bim, and not 4s bim, was himſelf an angel, 
or Gd) * 


But Mr. Howes pretends to have the authority 
of Theodoret, as well as that of Tertullian in ſup- 
port of that of Epiphanius. But even here his argu- 
ment is more extraordinary than that from Tertul- 
lian. You will naturally imagine, that if Theodoret 
had really been of opinion, that the Ebionites were 
believers in the divinity of Chriſt, he would have 

advanced it in that ſection of his hiſtory which is 
appropriated to the opinions of the Ebionites. I 
ſhall therefore recite the whole of that ſection. 


Having, in the firſt book of his Heretical Fab les, 
giyen an account of the Grafics, who held the 
doctrine of two principles, he proceeds in his ſe- 
cond book, to give an account of thofe who, he 
ſays, held a directiy oppaſite doctrine. The firſt of 
* this phalanx” he ſays, was Ebion, which in 
* the Hebrew language ſignifies Poor. He faid, 
* as we do, that there is one uncauſed being, and 
te that he is the maker of the world, but that out 
*Lord Jeſus Chriſt was born of Joſeph and 
« Mary, being a man, but excelling in virtue and 
< purity all other men, and living according to 
* the law of Moſes. They uſe no other goſpel 
« than that according to the Hebrews, and call 
* the apoſtle,” meaning Paul, an apoſtare. Of 
© theſe was Symmachus, who tranflated the Scrip- 
* tures of the Old Teſtament from Hebrew into , 

6 Greek. 
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« Greek, There i is, however, another diviſion of 
« them beſides this, having the ſame denomina- 
te tion (for they alſo are called Ebionites) and in 
« every thing elſe agree with the former, but ſay 
that our Saviour and Lord was born of a virgin. 
<6 They uſe no other goſpel than that according to 
© Matthew; they keep their ſabbath as the Jews 
cc do, but they alſo n e the Lord's Gy as we 


cc dot. 9 


This is the whole of the ſection of Theodoret 
concerning the Ebionites, and do you perceive in 
it, Gentlemen, any trace of his ſuppoſing that the 
Ebionites were believers in the divinity of Chriſt? 
On the contrary, is it not evident that he repreſents 
them as believing his mere humanity, I really 
think that if Mr. Howes himſelf had'ſeen this ar- 
ticle (which it appears from p. 46, he had not) he 
would never have claimed the authority of Theo. 


* Tau: de Tr Paneyy© neten EC, toy Max de win; 
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goret. How then does he pretend to it? Not 
directly, but very indirectly indeed. 


« Epiphanius,” he ſays, p. 45, © in his brief 
« ſummary concerning the Elceſaites, ſays they 
« held nearly the ſame opinion 1n all things with 
« the Ebionites, — now that the Elceſaites be- 
lieved * in” the deſcent of a divine Chriſt, and 
« his union with the humanity of Feſus, 1s proved 
« by all writers, but particularly by Theodoret, 
« who ſays they believe that there is one unbegor- 
« ten being, and him they call the maker of all 
«things; yet they do not ſay that Chriſt was one, 
« but that there was one above, and another. be- 
« low, and that he had formerly dwelt in many 
e perſons, but that at laſt he deſcended. Jeſus 
« alſo, as Elxai ſays ſometimes, was ex deo; but at 
* other times he calls him a ſpirit, and ſometimes 
« ſays that a virgin was his mother; in other writ- 
„ ings however, not even this. Again, he ſays, 
that he paſſeth into other bodies, and that at 
« every time he appeared differently.“ 


Thus becauſe ſuch a writer as Epiphanius ſays 
that the Ebionites agreed nearly in all things with 
the Elceſaites, and according to Theodoret theſe be- 
lieved the deſcentof a created ſpirit called Chriſt, into 
Jeſus, the Ebionites believed the divinity of Chriſt, 
Many things are wanting to make this a good ſyllo- 
giſm. I ſhall not even take the trouble to point them 
out. That the Chriſt of the Elceſaites was not god 
ls evident, from his ſuppoſed tranſmigrations. 

F es Mr. 


* 
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Mr. Howes ſuppoſes, p. 30, that both Epipha- 
nius and Tertullian borrowed their account of the 
Ebtonites from Juſtin Martyr's loſt treatiſe a goin] 
Heretics. But there is not the leaft probability in 
the conjecture, It is impoſſible to read the two 
remarkable paſſages in which Juſtin gives an ac. 
count of hergſies (fee my Hiftory, vol. i. p. 250) 
without being ſatisfied that, in his idea, the Gnoſ. 
tics were the only heretics. Of the Unitarians he 
{peaks wich reſpect, and even apologizes to them 
for differing from them. 


A circumſtance „ 
Mr. Howes 's ſcheme, ſufficient of itſelf to explode 
it, is that all che difference between che Ebionites 
and the orthodox was the time an which che union 
between the divine and human nature an Chriſt 
took place; the orthodox ſaying it was at the 
Conception of Jeſus, and the Ebionites at his bap- 
tiſm. For he ſays nothing of any difference be- 
tween them with reſpect to his ſtrange notion of 
the kind, or degree of divimty. But can any perſon 
ſeriouſly believe that fo ſmall a difference as this 
could have been the occaſion of ſo much animo- 
fity as the orthodox ſhewed towards the Ebionites? 
If the only difference had been the circumſtance of 
time, this would have been princi inũſted upon 
in their oenſures; as, if the point of difference had 
been the degree of diuunity, the degree would have 
been inſiſted upon, and not di uinity, or no drumily, 
. 


1 IS Mr, 
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Mr. Howes thought it of ſome conſequetce to 
x the origin of the Ebjonites, whom I have fup- 
poſed to be coeval with the apoſtles. On the 
contrary, Mr. Howes ſays, p. 58. © We find ag 
« certain proof of the exiſtence of any Ebjonites 
« hefore 98. It is the time when the Fathers 
« ſuppoſe John to have written his goſpel, which 
« determines the date of the riſe both of the 
« Ebionites and the Nazarenes, as ſectaries“ 


To prove that the Ebionites were ſubſequent 
to Aquila and Theodotion, Mr. Howes quotes 
Itenæus, p. 56, who, after cning their 4 1nterpre- 
tation of a Hebrew ward, ſays, ce e ISP 
0x oſepho eum genitum dicunt. 


This argument is curious, as it is evident that 
all that Irenæus meant, was that the Ebionites 
agreed with Aquila and Theodotion (who were, 
in fact of their own body, and therefore could nar 
be prior to them) in the interpretation of the 
word in queſtion. According to Jerom (Sec vol, 
ii. p. 220) Theodotion was an Ebionite, and cer- 
tainly not the firſt of the ſect. So alſo was Sym- 
machus, who was cotemporary with Juſtin Mar- 
yr. Beſides Euſebius ſays, vol. iii. p. 163, that 
* the denomination of Ebionites was given by the 
« firſt heralds of our Saviour,” which certainly 
carries them to the age of the apaſtles. 


The late date of Jobs's goſpel, which Mr. 
* chriſtian Fathers ſuppaſed, is 
greatly 
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greatly favourable to my purpoſe. For they all 
repreſent him as the firſt who taught with clear. 
neſs and effect, the doctrines of the pre-exiſtence 
and divinity of Chriſt. For the later this was 
done, the longer time there had been for the doc. 
trine of the ſtmple humanity of Chriſt to eſtabliſh 
itſelf, | 


What Mr. Howes has undertaken, in his laſt 
publication, is to prove that all the ancient heretics 
were believers in the divinity of Chriſt, reſerving 
fora future opportunity, p. 126 (which I hope will 
come ſoon) to prove that all the orthodox (or 
thoſe who, being in communion with the Catholic 
church, were not deemed beretics) believed it. But 
he has confined himſelf to the denominations of 
Ebiomtes and Nazarenes, who were Jews, omitting 
the GentileUnitarians, of whom Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks 
with great reſpe&, though profeſſing to take the 
liberty of thinking differently from them, as! 
have ſhewn at large in my Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 278, 
&c. Mr. Howes is equally ſilent with reſpect to 
the Alogi of Epiphanius, and who, he fays 
(Her. 51. ſect. 12. Opera, vol. i. p. 423) 
were oppoſed by the apoſtle John; ſo that ac- 
cording to him they ps have nf in' the age 


of che apoſtles. 


Thus, Gentlemen, I willingly make you the 
the judges between Mr. Howes and me. Epi- 
Phanius himſelf, you ſee, only ſuppoſed the Ebio- 
nites to have aſſerted with the Cerinthians (in 


which 


| 
- 
| 
$ 
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which it is almoſt certain that he was miſtaken) 
that the Chriſt entered into Jeſus at his bap- 
tiſm, but he acknowledges that they did not ſup- 
poſe that this deſcending Chriſt was God; and his 
farther evidence from Tertullian and Theodoret, 
in ſupport of what would avail him nothing if he 
could prove it, 1s moſt palpably weak and inſuf- 
ficient. 


Jam, &c. 


L E T T E R IV. 


Of Mr. Howes's Charge of a wilful Anachroniſm, in 
the Age of Plotinus. 


GENTLEMEN, 


OU have ſeen ſeveral ſpecimens of Mr. 
Howes's bold charges, and his very lame 
lupport of them. I ſhall now preſent you with 
another even bolder than the preceding and ſtill 
worſe ſupported. | 


With an air of inſolent triumph he ſubjoins to 
the title page of his work (and he inſerts the ſame in 


all his public advertiſements of it) together 
H « with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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« with another curious ſpecimen of romance, in 
ce his late Hiſtory of Early Opinions concerning Chrif, 
« in regard to Plotinus being made by him to 
« jnſtruct the firſt chriſtian Fathers in the Plato- 
ce nic catechiſm, a whole N before Plotinus 
te was born.” _ 


This, Gentlemen, it gives me real concern to 
ſay, is nothing leſs then an abſolute falſehood, both 
in words and ſenſe. It is even deſtitute of all 
colour of truth. From reading what Mr. Howes 
ſo confidently aſſerts, you would unayoidably 
conclude that I had repreſented the chriſtian 


Fathers as quoting Plotinus, or borrowing ſome- 


thing that came from hin, which however is by 


no means true. Mr. Howes quotes no paſſage in 
my Hiſtory in proof of his aſſertion; but you may 
look it through ; and I am confident you will find 
no ſuch thing, nor apy thing from which it can be 
inferred. As what Mr. Howes advances on this 
ſubje& is not very long, I ſhall copy the whole of 


it from p. 127, &c. 


e Dr, Prieſtley ſuggeſts in his Hiſtory of Chri- 
« tian opinions, vol. i. in proof of the chriſtian 
<« philoſophers about the time of Juſtin having 
ce firſt expelled humaniſm, and introduced the 
cc doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, that they had bor- 
cc rowed their notions of the Trinity from the later 
t Platonifts, as they are commonly called. Nov 
ce Plotinus was the oldeſt of theſe later Platoniſts, 
ec and he was not born until after the year 2003 


« how 
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« how then could Juſtin, about the year 140, bor- 
« row any thing from the later Platoniſts. Yet 
« not ſatisfied with ſuggeſting this monſtrous ana- 
c chroniſm, both by his arrangement, and ex- 
« preſſions in the body of his new hiſtory, in ſuch 
« a manner as muſt neceſſarily lead his readers 
«jnto an error concerning the poſſibility of the 
« fact; Dr. Prieſtley has taken care moreover to 
« confirm them in this error in his biographical 
«hart prefixed to his firſt volume: for behold 
« there Plotinus is placed as being born ſoon 
« after the year 100, and a little before Juſtin 
« Martyr, ſo as to make him old enough to 
« teach the Platonic catechiſm to Juſtin; where- 
«as, in reality, Juſtin was long dead before 
« the birth of Plotinus, who did not flouriſh until 
« about the year 240; therefore a whole cen- 
e tury later than where Dr. Prieſtley has placed 
« him in his chart. What dependence then can 
* be placed on the expoſitions of ſcripture, or the 
« aſſertions in hiſtory, by thoſe who can thus 
e make dead chriſtians to be inſtructed by pro- 
* phane philoſophers, who were not born until 20 
« or 30 years after the death of their pretended 
« ſcholars ?” - 


Now, ſo far have I been from ſaying that Juſ- 
tin Martyr, or any of the chriſtian Fathers, quoted 
Plotinus, that Ino where ſay that they adopted 
the principles of any of the later Platoniſts, but of 
Platohiſm in general, Examine all my quotations, 
and you will find that they refer to Plato only. If 

11 any 
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any thing that] have ſaid ſhould t more, it 
is a caſual overſight. . 


If I bad ſaid that the chriſtian Fathers adopt- 
ed any principles of the later Platoniſts, as dif. 
ferent from thoſe of Plato himſelf, there would 
have been no anachroniſm in it. I ſhould only 
have repreſented them as adopting the principles 
of the ſchool, which principles I ſhew to have 
exiſted by means of the writings of the later Pla- 
toniſts. With the ſame colour of truth Mr. 
Howes might have ſaid that I had made Juſtin 
Martyr the ſcholar of Jamblicus, Julian, or even 
Proclus, who lived in the year 600. For I quote 
them as much as I do Plotinus, and for the fame 
purpoſe, viz. to aſcertain what were the doctrines 
of their ſchool. = 


If Mr. Howes meant to aſſert that Plotinus 
was the founder of the ſe& of later Platoniſts, 
which is the only ſenſe in which his calling him the 
oldeft can be to his purpoſe, it is notoriouſly falſe. 
He himſelf quotes Petavius, as ſaying that © Plo- 
c tinus was the ſcholar of Ammonius,” and in the 
fame place he quotes without cenſure my ſaying 
that © thoſe who are uſually called the later Pla- 
ce toniſts were thoſe Sag chiefly of Alex- 
* andria, who a little before and after the com- 
e mencement of the chriſtian æra, adopted the 
cc general principles of Plato.” If then the ſchool, 


and its tenets, exiſted before the chriſtian ara; what | 
anachroniſm is there in making the chriſtian Fa- 
+ | thers 
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chers borrow from it. Does not Philo appear to 
have imbibed the prineiples of this ſchool, as much 


as any of the, chriſtian Fathers? Did they not 


therefore exiſt long before Plotinus? 


Mr. Howes ſays I have ſuggeſted this mon- 
ſtrous anachroniſm “ both by my arrangement, 
« and my expreſſions, in the body of my hiſtory,” 
which is abſolutely falſe, For in the book itſelf, 
as you will ſee, vol. iv. p. 353, J give the age of 
Plotinus right, ſaying that he died in 270 ied 66 ; 
though, by ſome accident, perhaps the miſtake of 
the engraver, the name is placed in the Chart, 
juſt a-century wrong; which, if I were to explain 
to you the mechanical method of drawing fuch 
charts, I could farisfy you was the eaſieſt of all 
miſtakes, In my large Chart of Biography, which 
could not mean to depart from, but really, 
thought I had copied, Plotinus is placed where he 
ſhould be. | 


Thus, Gentlemen, can a man, who profeſſes to 
diſclaim all the arts of controverſy, write. I could 
not have imagined that any perſon could have 
ſuſpected another of attempting fuch an impoſition 
as Mr. Howes charges me with putting on the 
public, an impoſition, that a ſchool boy might 
have detected and expoſed, as well as Mr. Howes. 
1 ought, however, to except Dr. Horſley who 
charged me with wilfully falſifying the common 
Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament. I ſhould 
bluſh, and retire for ever from the ſight or conver! = 

| H 3 a 
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of ſcholars, if I had been convicted of ſuch a 
piece of miſerable chicanery as this of Mr. Howes, 
| Theſe are the boaſted champions of modern or- 
thodoxy. Had any Unitarian endeavoured to 
take ſuch an advantage of his opponent in contro- 
verſy, I ſhould have thought it neceſſary to diſclaim 
all connexion with him. Let us ſee how Dr. 
Horne, and others, advocates for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, will act on this occaſion, How 
different from this conduct of Mr. Howes is that 
of Dr. Geddes. If I ſhould be obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, it would be a pleaſure to 
give my ſword to ſo generous an adverſary. 


Two inconſiderable miſtakes Mr. Howes has 
obſerved in my Hiſtory, which I ſhall correct, and 
which I ſhould haye acknowledged with gratitude, 
if there had been any appearance of generoſity 
or candour in the intimation. I had rendered 
Brower abominable rites; whereas Mr. Howes, with 
great probability, conjectures, p. 7 3, that it means 
the abomination with which, according to Epi- 
Phanius, the Ebionites held other b He 
alſo juſtly obſerves that I had no foundation for 
ſaying that the word Ebion oy 10. wWas 
not n by Tertullian. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER V. 


Several groſs Miſtakes m Mr. Abad with e 
| to the Tenets of n deckt. 


GENTLEMEN, 


M R. Howes, | undertaking to correct my miſ- 
takes, ſhould have been careful to make 
none of his own: and yet I will venture to ſay 
that, excepting, and hardly excepting, Dr. Horſ- 
ley, there is no example of any perſon in modern 
times having made ſuch groſs blunders as he has 
done, in his account of the tenets of ancient ſects; 
confounding the opinions of the Gnoſtics with 
thoſe of the Ebionites, both of them with thoſe 
of the Arians, and indeed all three with the 
orthodox, as all holding the divinity of Chriſt; 
though no ſchemes can be more clearly marked 
as diſtinct, by all who have treated of them. He 
might as well have confounded them all with 
Judaiſm, or Paganiſm itſelf. 


Only read the following paragraphs, and then 
judge whether Mr. Howes or myſelf have trayelled 
moſt in Utopia, or have dealt moſt in romance. 
After aſſerting, p. 33, that, according to Epiphanius, 
the opinion of the Ebionites was, that * it was not 
# Jeſus, a mere man, who was the Chriſt, but 

H 4 « ſome 
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c ſome ſuperior being, of a divine nature, or of 
cc an intermediate nature between divinity and 
« humanity,” he adds, this was alſo the chief 
« principle of the Arians, only with ſome vari- 
« ations in other reſpects. How then can Dr. 
<« Prieſtley aſſert that the chief principle of Aria. 
e niſm was not ancient among the chriſtian ſec. 
« taries. Arianiſm was, in fact, but a varied 
* copy of Gnoſticiſm and Ebionitiſm. It bor. 
© rowed their chief principle of a created Chriſt, 

and only accommodated it a little more to the 
« mode of orthodoxy, by ſuppoſing that the cre. 
« ated Chriſt, of an intermediate nature, to have 
<« been united to humanity at the miraculous con- 
« ception of Mary, inſtead of a miraculous union 
to the humanity of Jeſus at baptiſm. Paulus 
© of Samoſata varied this doctrine a little more 
e ſtill, and only a little, by ſuppoſing, that the 
« divine Chriſt, inſtead of being created before 
re the creation, was firſt created by God, out of 
* his unmanifeſted logos, at the conception of 
% Mary; fo that Paulus was in fact as much a 
© believer in the divinity of Chriſt as the Ebionftes 
and Arians.“ 

Let Mr. n produce any Arian, ancient or 
modern, who will ſay that he believes in the divinity 
of Chrift; and that this divine Chrift ſhould have 
been created, is a moſt palpable contradiction. 
He fays that the Arians fuppoſed their created 
Chrift, of an intermediate nature, to have been 
Ws to humanity. Now in humanity was always 
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ſuppoſed to be included all that is eſſential to man, 
the ſoul, as well as the body. But no Arian ever 
held that Chriſt had a human ſoul. According to 
them the created logos occupied the place of one. 


In my detail of the principles of the Gnoſtics 
and thoſe of the Arians, you will find that, in one 
reſpect, they did reſemble each other, though the 
latter were far from copying the former. Thoſe 
Gnoſtics who held that Jeſus had a real human 
body believed that he had alſo a human ſoul. For 
according to them, he was, in all reſpects, like 
another man till his baptiſm; but they ſaid that a 
ſuperangelic ſpirit, or the Chrift, then came into 
him. The orthodox Fathers alſo aſſerted two intel- 
ligent principles in Chriſt, the human ſoul, and the 
vacreated logos; whereas the Arians, retaining the 
dodtrine of the logos (not the Chrift of the Gnoſtics) 
ſuppoſed it to have been created, not uncreated. 
But then they found it unneceſſary to retain the 
human ſoul; it being juſtly deemed abſurd that 
two created intelligent principles ſhould be in one 
perſon. 


What Mr. Howes here aſſerts of Paul of Samoſata 
ls, I will venture to affert, a ſtrange and abſurd 
fabrication of his own, for which. to adopt his own 
language, I defy him to produce any authority, 
ancient or modern, That Paul was as much a 
believer» in the divinity of Chriſt as the Ebionites 
or Gnoſtics is certain, becauſe none of them 


believed in it; but that the divine Chriſt was firſt 
« created 


j 
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cc created by God out of his unmanifeſted logos, 
is a notion that muſt have been utterly incompre- 

henſible to this Paul, or to any man who endea- 
vours to affix ideas to words. 


55 


Similar to this extravagance are the following 
curious aſſertions of Mr. Howes, p. 109. The 
% Ebionites were the mere ſpawn of the Cerin- 
ce thians, and the very dregs of abſurdity and ſuper- 
ce ſtition; juſt as the modern humaniſts are the 
humble imitators of the pretended = 
« Gnoſtics in general.“ 


What there is in common betmeen the modern 
Unitarians and the Gnoſtics, Mr. Howes ſhould 
have ſpecified. According to him the Gnoſtics 
were believers in the divinity of Chriſt, whereas we 
diſclaim that notion, in every ſenſe of the word. 
It is the very cauſe of the great indignation againſt 
us that we do ſo. According to all antiquity, the 
Gnoſtics believed the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and 
that he was of a nature ſuperior to that of man, 
which it is known we diſclaim. Mr. Howes him- 
ſelf will hardly ſay that we believe, with the Gnoſ- 
tics, that the world was not made by the ſupreme 
Being, bur by a ſubordinate evil agent, or that 
this evil agent gave the law of "Ou In whit 
then do we reſemble them? 


When 1 read theſe ſtrange aſſertions, of M. 
- Howes, and his opinion, p. 117, that the popula 
6 theology of the Jews i is to be found in Philo,” 


——_ - ©. ey i "os 1 


I fancy 
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1 fancy myſelf to be in a new world of antiquity, 
and that ſome Pere Hardouin has recompoſed all 
the chriſtian Fathers, and all the other books relating 
to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory that I have ever read, or 
heard quoted before. When you read this, judge, 
gentlemen, whether the © new heavens and new 


4 earth for chriſtian men” (of which Mr. Howes 


ſpeaks, p. 2, as created by on be * in my 
writings or in his. 


Among Mr. Howes's other miſtakes concerning 
the Arians, he does not, however, maintain with 
Dr. Horſley, that there is no difference between 
their doctrine, and the orthodox doctrine of the per- 
ſenißcation of the logos. He alſo admits the veracity 
of Origen; and fo far from contending that there 
was a church of orthodox Jewiſh chriſtians, at Je- 
rulalem after the time of Adrian, he finds, p. go, 
that there was but a very ſmall one before that time. 


By Mr. Howes's quoting the Caraites, p. 35, 
* becauſe they cannot be ſuppoſed to be infected 
* mth the notions of more modern rabbinical Jews, 
* but rather to tell us the true opinion of the 
* original Jews,” I am willing to hope that he does 
not now Jay the ſtreſs that he did before on the 
writings of the Cabbaliſts, in proving that the Jews 
were always Trinitarians, and expected the ſecond 
perſon of it in their Meſſiah , a notion which none 
of the chriſtian Fathers could find among them; 
though they would, no doubt, have been as glad 
to catch at it as Dr. Allix, Mr. Howes, or Mr. 

Parkhurſt. ' 


— 
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Parkhurſt, Mr, Howes, however, expreſſes his 
approbation, p. 112, of Mr. Parkhurſt's late pub. 
lication againſt me, in which he endeavours to proye 
the doctrine of the Trinity from the form of the 
word elohim, I can have no objection to Mr, 
Howes, Dr. Horſley, and Mr. Parkhurſt continuing 
to admire one another, but they would do better 
for their cauſe, if they could agree a little more 
than they do, in the principles on which they de- 
fend it. DF © 


Mr. Madan alſo joins Mr. Parkhurſt in urging 
the argument from elobim. But Dr, Croft, in his 
Bampton Lectures, diſapproves of it. Perhaps 
too much ſtreſs,” he ſays, p. 64, is laid upon 
te the expreſſion, Let us make man in our image. 


e The plural is frequently applied to one only, and 


cc the language of conſultation is evidently uſed in 
* condeſcenfion to human infirmity. It may be 
« darigerous,” he adds, * to reſt an article of faith 
upon that which may be a mere idiom.*! 


| am, &c, 


LETTER 
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Of ſeveral Publications of leſs Note, and among them 
Mr. Madan's. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| Cannot pretend to notice every thing that has 

been addreſſed to me on the ſubject of this con 
troverſy. The tracts to which I have not parti- 
cularly replied are of two characters, ſome being 
written in the way of humour, and the reſt of in- 
vellive, of the moſt virulent kind; whereas the 
only thing that is really wanting is ſerious argument. 
Excepting one of the publications of Mr. Whita- 
ker o, who will find himſelf ſufficiently anſwered in 
my Letters to Dr. Geddes, every thing I have ſeen 
of the argumentative kind relates to the doctrine 
of the ſcriptures ; with reſpe& to which ſo much 
has been advanced by myſelf and others, that I 
think it unneceſſary to ſay any thing farther. In 
this we are, as it were, come to iſſue, and the 
public muſt determine between us. It is to the 


I would recommend to Mr. Whitaker the peruſal of Mr. 
Wiche's Obſervations on the debate now in agitation concerning the 
dvine unity, in a letter to himſelf, as containing many things 
deſerving of 'his conſideration, as well as that of all who give 
ay attention to this controverſy, and written with a truly 
chrigian ſpirit, [- +38] 

argument 
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argument from antiquity that I particularly wiſh 
ro draw the attention of the learned ; and in this 
field very few have as yet made their appearance, 
and thoſe few, as you muſt have perceived, have 
been very little acquainted with the ground they 
have een to tread. 


Some of my opponents, 8 aiſtruſting the 


power of argument, have more than hinted ar the 
propriety of calling in the aid of the civil magiſtrate 
but none of them have done this ſo loudly, and ſo 
diſtinctly, as Mr. Madan, who ſays, Letters, p.145, 
that © the chriſtian religion is a part of the com- 


© mon law of this country, that our kings are its 
« nurſing fathers, and our queens its nurſing 


* mothers; that it has always been held that 
« blaſphemy and profaneneſs, written, printed, or 
«x adviſedly ſpoken, are indictable, and puniſh 
« able; and that puniſhments inflicted for theſe 
© offences were never more deemed perſecution 
ce than the convicting a perſon of profane curſing 


and ſwearing; and my works, he ſays, * might | 


« furniſh matter for a trial at the next Stafford 
« aſſizes; but hints that it might not be proper 
to permit the trial to be printed, like that of Mr. 
Elwall. | 


I need not ſhew you, Gentlemen, that Mr. 

Madan's maxims, will Juſtify all the perſecutions 
that have been in the world, from the age of the 
apoſtles to the preſent time, as they were all in 


purſuance of the laws of the countries in m= 
7 


r 


je 


* 
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they were carried on. It is happy for the cauſe 
of free enquiry and truth, that the ſpirit of the 
preſent times only permits ſuch monſters as theſe 
to ſhew their teeth and claws, and what they 
would do if they had the power. Mr. Madan 
thould propoſe himſelf as a candidate for the 
next vacancy in the office of inquiſition in Spain 
or Portugal, if his maxims would do even for 
thoſe countries at preſent. Unhappily, he was 
born too late. | | 


Much ſtreſs has been laid by ſeveral of my 
opponents, on my frank acknowledgment to Dr. 
Price, that “ I did not know when my creed 
« would be fixed.” This, however, I muſt con- 
tinue to ſay, while I continue my enquiries, and 
profeſs, as every fair enquirer will do, to be de- 
termined by any new and ſtronger evidence that 
ſhall' be preſented to me. And this is certainly 
no diſadvantage to my readers, who, I: hope, will 
not be moved by my authority, but only by the 
evidence that I lay before them; and that will al- 
ways be the ſame, and have the ſame weight, 
though my idea of its weight ſhould ui ever 
ſo often. 


Did 3 go on changing his Si 
till a very late period of his life, and was he ever 
reproached with it, except by the catholic party, 
whoſe ſpirit, I am forry to ſay, is too apparent in 


the defenders of the church eſtabliſhment of this 


country? Bur ſimilar ſituations will dictate ſimi- 
| lar 
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lar modes of thinking and reaſoning. Was it not 
highly honourable in Dr. Whitby, at a late period 
of a life devoted to ſtudy, and after having re. 
peatedly defended the doctrine of the Trinity, to 
declare himſelf an Arian, and to defend that opi- 
nion in his Laſt Thoughts ? Equally honourable 
was the change of opinion of the late excellent 
Biſhop of Carliſle, who from being an Arian be. 
came a. Socinian, and in the laſt edition of his 
Conſiderations, &c. carefully expunged every paſ- 
ſage that had expreſſed his belief of the pre-exiſt- 
ence of Chriſt, Let. me claſs with ſuch men as 
theſe, and not with thoſe who are determined to 
hold their preſent opinions, whatever they be, at 
all events, and who ſhut their ears to all con- 

viction; for ſuch muſt be all thoſe who cenſure 

my conduct. | | 


Another of my opponents (but I am not nov 
able to ſay which) ridiculing the Biſhop of 
Landaff's truly uſeful publication for the uſe of 
young clergymen, amuſes himſelf with the idea 
of the perplexity of a Welch curate, who ſhould 
not be able to tell which ſcheme of faith, con- 
tained in that work, he ſhould adopt; not con- 
ſidering, or perhaps not knowing, that the chief 
uſe of reading is to make men think, and form 
ſyſlems for themſelves; and that every perſan of- 
ficiating as a chriſtian miniſter, whether reſiding 
in Wales or elſewhere, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to do this; Perhaps this acute reaſoner 
would find a difference between treatiſes bound 
S211 up 
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vp together, uniformly printed, and. publiſhed by 
the ſame perſon, and ſuch as are publiſhed ſepa- 
rately, Or perhaps, having his head full of the 
idea of ſubſcription, he might think that nothing 

is to be read that is not alſo to be nn 11 


Several of my en as well as Mr. Howes, 
have amuſed themſelves, and their readers, with 
tie letters, &c. I have lately ſubjoined to my 
name, in the title pages of ſome of my publica- 
tions, under the idea, as J muſt ſuppoſe, of their 
tellecting ſome ridicule upon me, though they 
do not ſeem ro have been able to make out their 


meaning. If this circumſtance Be any diſgrace 


to me, it is my misfortune, and ſhould entitle me 
to their compaſſion, as it was not of my ſeeking; 
None of them, however, reflect any diſhonour on 
either of our Englifh univerſities. 


This buſineſs reminds me of what is told of Dr. 
South, who being reflected upon by Biſhop Sher- 
lock. on account of his if (of which the biſhop 
might think that he made an improper uſe) replied, 
that * it might have pleaſed God to have made his 
* lordſhip a wit.” Let my adverſaries therefore 
ſpare me on this ſubject, ſince jt might have hap- 
pened, that their names ſhould have had the ſame 
appendages with mine. "= 


Some, as any thing is ber than cloſe argu- 
mentation, have even amuſed themfelves with 


1 the 
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the number of my publications, and others with 
my mattu; and perhaps they may find ſome in- 
ſtruction as well as amuſement in them. 


Wil 3D SECT um! 33 n | | 
I haye been ſometimes. amuſed with what has 
been ſaid of myſelf, and my opinions, of which 
ſome, who have addre ſſed letters ro me, ſeem to 
have been as ignorant as they have been of my titles, 
I need not obſerve that I have been moſt unmerci- 
fully tripped by them of every commendable qua- 
lity of mind, natural or acquired, and of every 
kind of literature that is requiſite to my writing 
on the ſubjects, which I have preſumed to dilculs. 
But it is my pride (rant pride, and haughtineſs, of 
foul, as the poet calls it) oa which they have en- 
larged the moſt. No man, I ſuppoſe, can pre- 
ſume to think for himſelf, and much leſs to teach 
others, but he mult be proud. 


lt is unqueſtionably pride, ſays one of them 
to you, which has brought on your preſump- 
ce tuous teacher that au, that blindneſs and 
& hardneſs of heart, the one as conſequential of 
te the other.” To avoid this pride you can do 
no leſs than-imphcitly receive what your teachers 
think proper to preſcribe to you; and perhaps, 
that humility may. have its perfet? work, it may be 
adviſeable to ſign the following form preſcribed 
by a proteſtant ſynod in France, © I receive and 
« approve, all that is contained in this confeſſion 
& of faith, and promiſe to perſevere therein to my 


ce life's 


. . — mm GO 
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« life's end; and never to believe or teach any 
« thing not conformable to it.“ See the preface to 
Jortin's Remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtary, vol. i. 
p. 17. Indeed, I do not ſee that any thing ſhort 
of this will ſatisfy your tutors that your creed is ab- 
ſolutely fixed ; and without this you will be in the 
ſame reproachful ſituation with myſelf. 


This gentleman adviſes the Dean of Canter- 
bury to have nothing more to ſay to me, and he 
even wiſhes that I may never ſee what he addreſſes 
to you, „ becauſe his letter was written without 
c any view to convert me, but to preſerve you.“ 
But if this had been his object, he ſhould have 
circulated his Addreſs in the univerſities only, and 
not have advertiſed it for public ſale. 


As to my religion, it is, according to this can- 
did writer, © without a ſoul, without a bible 
* (that.is worth your attention) without a church, 
and without a Saviour.“ What this ſentence 
wants in truth and ſenſe, it makes up in ſound, 


A father, more careful of the orthodoxy than of 
the honeſty of his ſon Charles, informs him, p. 
21, that all good and wiſe men in every age 
© have thought it their duty to comply with 
* the eſtabliſhed religion of their country, and 
© that he only ſubſcribes the thirty-nine articles 
«as a layman, and as terms of peace, and com- 


* munion.” ; 
I 2 According 
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According to theſe wiſe maxims, his deat 
Charles ought to be a pagan with pagans, a Ma- 
hometan with Mahometans, and a chriſtian only 
with chriſtians ; that is, he is to be of no religion 
at all; and then, indeed, he may ſubſcribe any 
thing. This is the wiſdom that is aſcribed to the 
vicar of Bray, who, in all the revolutions in this 
country, about the time of the reformation, like 
4 wiſe and good man, was conſiſtent in keeping 
his preferment. What this wiſe father meant by 
ſubſcribing as @ layman, or as a term of peace and 
communion, 1s beſt known to himſelf. I am ut- 
terly unable to divine it; and as little would it 


have been comprehended by thoſe who framed 


theſe articles, who certainly meant to enforce con- 
ſent in matters of faith. 


The ſame excellent judge of this controverſy 
who ſays, p. 25, that he is © no bigot to ortho- 
* doxy” (in which I verily believe he fays true) 
and that © when he was a young man he was in- 
© clined to think freely on theſe ſubjects, and was 
te alittle ſtaggered at the doctrine of the Trinity,” 
ſpeaks of the opinion of Dr. Clarke, and even 
that of Dr. Price, as © differing from orthodoxy 
te by a flight diſtinction,“ whereas he ſays that my 
opinions (which are infinitely nearer to thoſe of 
Dr. Price than Dr. Price's are to the ſtandard of 
orthodoxy) * approach very near to thoſe of 
« Hobbes and Spinoza, in their athciſtica} ten- 


« dency.” and p. 9, that on my was 4 i 
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„may as well give up the belief of a deity, as 

« that of the Trinity.“ Tou will not, I hope, 
expect from me a ſerious confutation of ſuch 
abſurd calumny as this, 


Jam, &c. 
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Of Letter addreſſed to me by an Under- Graduate. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is another publication 1 ſhall take 
more particular notice of, not that it has 
more of real plauſibility in it, but becauſe it has 
been more noticed by the world, and becauſe it 
is written by a young man, an Under- graduate of 
Oxford, perhaps the very Charles to whom the 
preceding letter is addreſſed. Indeed, he appears 
to be a very docile youth, The oldeſt fellow of 
a college could not have imbibed his father's 
maxims, or have profited more by the ſermons 
delivered at St. Mary's, than he has done. Aſter 
learning himſelf, he juſtly thinks himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently qualified to teach others, | 


13 So 
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So perfectly indifferent is this well tutored 
young man to the purſuit of truth, that he ludi- 
croully reprefents myſelf, and all who are engaged 
in it, p. 5, as Jobn Gilpin, and the man at Hugbes's, 
and himſelf and his friends as unconcerned ſpec- 
tators, ſtanding aghaſt at our performances. TW o 
centuries ago, Luther and Melancthon, Zuinglius 
and Calvin, were the performers, and the Catholics 
in general the gaping crowd. 


Aſter I had written my Letter to Mr. Pitt, 1 
thought I had gone too far in repreſenting the 
Engliſh. univerſites as © ſtagnant waters, offen- 
te five to the neighbourhood,” and really meant 
to make a public retraction of it; but I ſuſpended 
this deſign, when I peruſed this letter, which was 
read with applauding avidity by many, and was 
never cenſured, as it ought to have been, by the 
heads of the Univerfity; though it abounds with 
fach maxims, and reaſonings, as ought to be re. 
probated as nuiſances in every free country, or 
where there is the leaſt regard to truth and inte- 
grity. For your inſtruction, Gentlemen, I ſhall 
animadvert upon a few paſſages i in that perform- 
ance, and eſpecially on thoſe in which the author 
defends your ſubſctiprion to the chitty- nine ar- 
rictes of the church of England, at the time of 
matriculation; a thing To manifeſtly abſurd, 
that the very mention of it is Tufficient to expoſe it. 


« To make an oral . ee eee, he 
Tays, p. 25, © to the ſame thing with ſetting our 
« hands 
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« hands to a paper which contains it. But who, 
from the beginning, was ever admitted into the 
« chriſtian church without firſt * made ſuch 


« z profeſſioa'?” 


But, he is greatly hes, if he imagine that 
any perſons were admitted to the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, in the primitive ages, without allow- 
ing time to be inſtructed in the principles of it, 
and without giving ſome evidence that they ſaw 
reaſon for making the profeſſion. Suppoſing that 
any perſon had come to an apoſtle, and ſaid, © Thear 
« you teach a religion which is called the chriſtian. 
« ] am intirely ignorant of it, or of the reafons 
« by which it is ſupported; but if you will pleafe 
« tobaptize me, I may learn theſe particulars after- 
« wards.” Do you think that any apoſtle would have 
baptized ſuch a perſon? Did not the chriſtian 
church in the early ages always keep perſons a con- 
fiderable time in the claſs of catechumens,; in which 
they were regularly inſtructed in the principles of 
chriſtianity, before they were admitted to — 


No is any thing like this done at your univer- 
fities? Do the perſons who admit ſtudents, and 
receive their ſubſcriptions, tell them that, before 
they can be admitted to the privileges of the place, 
they muſt ſignify their aſſent to a certain number 
of articles of faith, and that it behoyes them to 
conſider whether they can admit them, or not? 
Do they give you proper #ime for this conſidera- 
tion, and refuſe to receive your W 
14 
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unleſs you can give an account of the articles to 
be ſubſcribed, and of your reaſons for aſſenting 
to them? Indeed, I fear that the conduct of the 
heads of your univerſities i is very. different from 
that of any miniſters in the chriſtian church for a 
| long Period of time. 


This young gentleman makes another this 
tion to the abolition of . ſubſcription which 1 
ſhould never have thought of, when he ſays, p. 6, 
] cannot renounce paganiſm and embrace chrif- 
<< tianity, might a heathen have ſaid; for though 
I now think the former to be falſe, and the lat- 
< ter to be true, I will. not pretend to ſay when 
e my creed will be fixed. I may, on farther ex- 


ce amination, think exactly the reverſe.” With 


this, thoſe who receive a. man's preſent confeſſion 
of faith have nothing to do. The apoſtles did 
not rcfuſe to admit a perſon to baptiſm becauſe he 
might afterwards apoſtatize, though they knew 


this to be a poſſible caſe, becauſe it often happened, 


When you. ſubſcribe your / thirty-nine articles, 
you do not, 1 imagine, engage never to think 


otherwiſe. This would be curious indeed. How- 


ever, not having been educated in your univer- 
ſities, I may be Ignorant of their conſtitution; 


and if this be the caſe, it is an objection to your 


or: with n a was not enn 


Another eee in as letter. 1s ** more 
3 than would be the practice of ſub- 
Jig for bife; 3 as 1t implies: 2 3 of obſequi- 


ouſneſs, 
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ouſneſs, and abjectneſs of mind, at which I ſhould 
have thought that the ſpirit of any man, and eſpe- 
cially that of a young man, and an Engliſhman, 
muſt have revolted. If ” ſays he, p. 27, © the 
« compilers were miſtaken in an article, it is in- 
« cymbent on our governors, when convinced of 
« ſych miſtake, to alter or expunge that article.“ 
Nothing then, it ſeems, is incumbent on yourſelves. 
You muſt receive whatever your governors are 
pleaſed to preſcribe; and ſhould they think pro- 
per to give you the articles of a Popiſh, a Preſby- 
terian; or a Mahometan creed, you have nothing 
to do but to ſign them. You do not even claim the 
liberty of expoſtulating with your governors. 
Every thing they do muſt be from their own 
motion. 


The ſame ſervile diſpoſition appears in another 
paſſage of his letter, p. 25, * You exhort us to aſſo- 
« cjate and pray relief from ſubſcription to the arti- 
« cles of the church of Ergland. Why? that we 
may be free to change as you have changed. But 
« Sir, we deſire not to do ſo.” That is, he does 
not wiſh to have the power of changing, not even 
of getting right, if he were ever ſo far wrong. 
Here, he diſcovers plain marks of the chain, which 
the wolf diſcovered on the neck of the well fed 
dog in the fable, and of its having been worn a 
conſiderable time. Let me range at large, and 
have, at leaſt, the power of going where I pleaſe, 
tough I may ſometimes go where I ſhould not. 

| For 
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For the ſame reaſon for which this Under-graduate 
contemptuouſly rejects his religious liberty, he 
would no doubt reject civil liberty alſo; and I ſup. 
Poſe he would be equally proud of both his chains, 


What he farther ſays on the ſubject of aut borih, 
(which has no meaning at all, if it do not mean au- 
thority in matters in religion, or receiving a creed 
impoſed by others) is in the higheſt degree dif. 
graceful in any place of liberal education, which 
ought to be devoted to enquiry after truth, and 
the uſe of our reaſon and beſt judgment in the 
enquiry. © You are an enemy,“ he ſays, p. 28, 
4 to authority. But when all is ſaid, in many in- 
* ſtances it muſt take place. Some things we 
te muſt at firſt receive on the authority of our pa- 
. * rents, others on that of our. tutors, and others 
on that of our governors, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
In all, or any of theſe, it is poſſible we may 

c afterwards diſcover or think we diſcover, er- 
* rors.” Indeed, Gentlemen, if errors ſhould not 

be found, or, which is the ſame thing with reſpect 
io ourſclves, be ſuppoſed to be found, in a creed 

conſiſting of thirty-nine complex articles, compoſed 
above two hundred years ago, in the very dawn of 

the reformation from popery, by perſons who noy 

exerciſe their own reaſon on the ſubject, it would 
be very extraordinary indeed. But of theſe ac- 

knowledged errors, and the conſequence of requit- | 
ing a ſubſcription to them, this Under-graduate 
makes very light. 


4 « We 
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% We pity,” he adds, p- 28, © with all our 

« hearts, the poor old gentleman of fixty, who la- 

« mented with ſo many tears, to you his confeſſor, 

« (having perhaps unfortunately firſt taken you for 

« his tutor) that he had ſubſcribed to the doctrine 

« of the Trinity, and the incarnation of the ſon of 
« God. Inconveniences may follow in every 

« poſſible caſe; but of inconveniences we muſt 
« chuſe the leaſt; and it is better that a few indi- 

« yiduals ſuffer temporal loſs, than the church 

« ſhould profeſs no faith, through fear of profeſſing 

« 2 falſe one.” All this, you cannot deny, might 
have been ſaid, and even with more plauſibility 
than at preſent, before the reformation. The ad- 
yerſaries of Luther might have ſaid ro him, ve 
« muſt have a creed, and this creed may contain 
« errors. But it is better that it ſhould be fo, 
ie than that we ſhould have no creed at all; and as 
e to thoſe who cannot fubſcribe to it, let them 
« Jeave the church, and the emoluments of it to 
* thoſe who can.” But who then, Gentlemen, 
would be left in it. Not the inquiſitive, or the 
the conſcientious, but as many of the unthinking, 
the difhoneft, and unbelievers, as could get into 
it. And when once you have admitted ſuch cha- 
racters as theſe, you haye no means of getting 
r out. They will promiſe and ſubſcribe any 
umg. | 
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The maxim that * authority once eſtabliſhed 
* muſt be ſubmitted to,” which is ſhameleſsly 


avowed 


— 
cy 
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avowed by Dr. Balguy, is wonderfully convenient 


for this writer's purpoſe, It may be compared to 


a coat that equally ſuits heat or cold, wet or dry, 
and will carry you through the world. For, go 
where you will, among Papiſts, Mahometans, or 
Pagans, you will find authority; and to this, of 
Whatever kind it be, and in what manner ſoever 
it has been eſtabliſhed, this tame Under-graduate 
will make no difficulty of ſubmitting. 


I cannot ſufficiently expreſs my indignation at 
ſuch profligate maxims; and I muſt ſay that the 
ſeminaries in which they are taught are nothing 
leſs than nuiſances in a free country. But I truſt 
there is a proſpect of better things even in Oxford, 
This Under-graduate, however, I perceive, has no 
idea of any other chriſtian churches than ſuch as 
are framed on ſuch maxims as theſe. © As to a 
ce church without any confeſſion,” he ſays, p. 27, 
= which ſhould receive into its boſom all the 
different ſects, and diſcordant opinions, now roam- 
e ing about the world, we have no conception of 
« ſuch a church; nor, if ſuch a one could be 
« framed, or when framed ſubſiſt for a twelve- 
« month, do we delire to be members of it?” 


In this caſe then, he would not have been a 
member of the church that was eſtabliſhed by the 
apoſtles. For they required nothing befides faith 
in the divine miſſion of Chriſt, as the term of com- 
munion with them ; and this is the only article of 
faith that is properly eſſential to chriſtianity. This 

| 15 
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is the maxim of Unitarian churches, which have 
ſubſiſted many twelvemonths, and which, I doubt 
not, will ſubſiſt when the church of England, as ha 
law eſtabliſhed, ſhall be — 


So much more liberal are even the modern 
Catholics than this Under- graduate of Oxford, that I 
lately heard a moſt reſpectable prieſt of that com- 
munion ſay, that he would have nothing in any 
public liturgy, or confeſſion of faith, but what all 
chriſtians, in all ages, and at all times, could agree 
in. Quod ſemper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
was his language; which I am informed was allo 
that of the excellent Hales of Eton, a member of 
the church of England. Where, Sir, muſt this 
Under-graduate have lived to have got ſo con- 
tracted, and ſo dark a mind ; when the ſunſhine of 
liberality has reached even the church of Rome? 
Muſt it be ſaid that the very laſt footſteps of 
bigotry ſhall be in Oxford, | 


Before he can be authorized to pronounce, as 
he now takes upon himſelf to do, what may, and 
what may not Exiſt, and exiſt with advantage, in the 
world at large, he muſt look beyond the precincts 
of your Univerſity. A man who has never ſeen 
or heard of any animals beſides thoſe of England, 
would ſay that the e! :ephant and rhinoceros were 
mere chimeras. 


Go upon the continent, and you will ſee what 


you cannot in England, many Catholic and many 
Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant ſtates, admitting to offices of the higheſt 
truſt and power, perſons of all religions indiſcrimi. 
nately. And go to North America, you will ſee a large 
country, of greater extent than the whole of Europe, 
in many parts of which there is a ſtrong general 
ſenſe of religion, without the civil eſtabliſhment of 
any particular mode of it; and yet the people live 
at peace, and in good harmony with one another, 
Theſe things are deemed impoſſible at Oxford, but 
they are realized in the world, 


As to the many particular opinions of which this 
writer lightly, very lightly indeed, deſcants, | ſhall not 
enter into them in this letter to you (it being evident 
that he has not yet read my Diſqui/itions on Matter 
and Spirit, which he takes upon him to cenſure, 
and acknowledges, p. 29, he had not read Af, 
Lindſey s Sequel any farther than p. $7) but I hold 
myſelf ready to diſcuſs them with more able oppo- 
nents. That the genuine ſenſe of ſcripture, and the 

tenor of it, are clearly in favour of what! 

have advanced, I have no doubt; and as to the 
principal of them, on which every thing elle of 
- conſequence depends, 1 am now, in my Him of 
early Opinions concerning Chriſt, earneſtly calling 
upon his ſuperiors, ſuch as Dr. Horne, Mr. White, 
and Mr. Howes, to prove the exiſtence of that 
doctrine which he holds fo facred, in the three firſt 
centuries of chriſlianity; a period in which there i 
no want of records, to prove what were the opinions 
of both the learned, and the unlearned. The ev: 


dence which 1 have produced, that the —_— 
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church was originally Unitarian, has now been 
ſome time before the world, and it challenges the 
moſt rigorous examination of his maſters, 


This Under-graduate ironically thanks me, p. 45, 
for © my compliment to your Univerſities, as re- 
« ſembling pools of ſtagnant waters, ſecured by 
« dams and mounds, and offenſive to the neigh- 
« bourhood.”” If you would wipe away the re- 
proach, make a proper outlet for your ſtagnant 
water; let learning flow at Oxford as freely as the 
Ifis in its neighbourhood; and admit not only any 
native of Great-Britain, but any inhabitant of the 
world, to enjoy the advantages of it, unfettered by 
your illiberal ſubſcriptions. When I am aſked, as 
| often am, by foreigners, at which of our Uni- 
verſities I was educated, and am obliged to fay in 
reply, that at neither of them would myſelf, or 
any ſon of mine, be admitted to ſtudy, I bluſh for 
you, and for my country, You ought to bluſh 
for yourſelves, When I was lately at Oxford, 
and was ſtruck beyond my expectation with the 
noble advantages for ſtudy of which you are poſ- 
kſſed, I could not help ſay ing with Horace, Car 
ger indigus quifque, te divite? A profeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Cracow, who lately viſited me, and 
who had come through Oxford in his way to Bir- 
mingham, told me he was abſolutely aſtoniſhed to 
dad that ſuch a ſeminary as that is was not open to 


Ul the world, and that he ſhould hardly have 
belieyed the fact, if he had not been informed of it 
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at the place. In his own Univerſity he ſaid the 
profeſſors indeed mult be Catholics, but the ſtudents 
might be of any religion. He ſaid they had ſeveral 
Proteſtants, and» fome Jews. In another part of 
Poland he informed me that there is an' Univerſity, 
countenanced by the government, in which all the 

are Proteſtants. With reſpect to ibe- 
rality we ſhall ſoon, to appearance, be once more 
the dro. toto orbe Britanni, Let thoſe blu 
whom it may concern. | 


I am forry to fee fo able a writer as Mt. Paley 
(whoſe work is, in ſeveral teſpects, very juſtly 
admired in the Univerſities) defend the ſubſcription 
to the articles of the church of England on ſo very 
poor a ground, as a ſuppoſition that it was the 
intention of the compilers of them to exclude from 
the church only the Papiſts, the Anabaptiſis, and 
the Puritansz and therefore that any perſon who 
belongs to none of theſe claſſes may ſafely ſubſcribe 
them. They,” ſays he, p. 181, © who contend 
that nothing leſs can juſtify ſubſcription to the 
cc thirty-nine articles, than the actual belief of each 
tt and every ſeparate propoſition contained in them, 
< muſt {ſuppoſe that the legiſlature expected the 
« conſent of ten thouſand men, and that in pet- 
« petual ſucceſſion, not to one controverted propo- 
et ſition, but to many hundreds. It is difficult to 
t conceive how this could be expected by any, who 
at obſerved the incurable diverſity of human opinion 
upon all ſubjects ſhort of demonſtration,” 
| ut 
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hut how are we to judge of men's intentions, 
but by their language. Abſurd, no doubt, it was 
to expect what Mr. Paley ſtates; but the compilers 
of the articles certainly did expect it, or they would 
have had recourſe to different and ſhorter expedients.- , 
Had they meant nothing more than to exclude 
Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and Puritans, they would 
have confined their ſubſcription to ſuch articles as 
were inconſiſtent with their peculiar tenets. Can 
Mr. Paley believe that, if any of them had been 
aſked, whether he did not mean to exclude all Arians, 
and Sorinians from the church of England, he 
would not have replied in the affirmative? And 
therefore according to Mr. Paley's own ideas, none 
of them ought to ſubſcribe, 


It is now, I find, very much the cuſtom to ſay; 
that you may ſafely ſubſcribe the thirty nine articles 
of the church of England, provided you think that 
it is, upon the whole, the beſt conſtituted of all the 
eſtabliſhed churches, or that you think it pre- 
ferable to any of the ſets of the diſſenters, though 
there are many things that you difapprove of in it, 
and many of the particular articles that you do 
rot think to be true. 


But can you think that this was the idea of thoſe 
who framed the articles, or has there been any act 
of the legiſlature ſince their times that authorizes 
ſuch a ſubſcription? And certainly there is no 
ther power that has a right to define: the meaning 
| & ſubſeription. 

K I, 
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If, however, this be your own real meaning in 
ſubſcribing, honeſtly declare it at the time of 
ſubſcription, and fee how it will be received. At 
preſent, when you ſubſcribe to all the articles 
together (which is the ſame thing as ſubſcribing to 
each of them ſeparately) you aſſert ſome truths, 
and fome falſchoods. But is there any other caſe 
in which the teliing of ſome truths will excuſe the 
telling of any falſchoods? What would you think 
of any man who, when upon his oath, ſhould do 
fo ia a court of juſtice? And is not a deliberate 
ſubſcription a thing as ſolemn as that, and a caſe 
that requires as ſcrupulous an adherence to exact 
truth? 


Beſides, if a general preference of the conſtitution 
of the church of England would juſtify your fub- 
ſeription to ali her articles, you ought at leaſt to 
have examined whether it is intitled to that pre- 
terence, by a careful compariſon of it with otber 
Churches; and you ought to be particularly upon 
your guard, left the external advantages of an eſtz- 
blithed and endowed church do not lay ſome bias on 
your judgment. But can you ſay that you have 
done any thing of this at the time of your ſub- 
ſcription, whether at matriculation, or afterwards! 


Far would I be, gentlemen, from leading you 
to deſpiſe your tutors, or j our parents, or to refill 
any proper autbority, as ſeveral of my opponents 
more than infinuate. I know the feelings of both 
parent and tutor, and am ſenſible how neceſſary i 
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is that young perſons ſhovld ſubmit, and in ſome 
caſes even implicitly,. to their ſuperiors. But there 
is a power to which myſelf, my children, and my 
pupils, are equally ſubject, and to this we all owe 
the greateſt deference, We are all the children of 
God, and he is ſtiled /he God of truth; and you 
need not be told that you mult obey God rather 
than man. | 


As you value the favour of God, therefore, you 
muſt reſpe& truth, and fincerity; and on no con- 
ſideration, at the inj unction of no authority what- 
ever, ſhould you declare, in any form, that you 
believe any doctrine to be true, when you know 
that you have not duly conſidered it, and therefore 
cannot tell whether it be ſo or fot. The doQtine 
being in itſelf true will not excuſe you. Your 
declaration implies that you believe it to be true, 
and conſequently that you have ſeen ſufficient reaſon 
to believe it, that is, that you have duly examined 
it, Otherwiſe you might juſt as well ſubſcribe the 
thirty-nine articles at your baptiſm, or have your 
godfathers or godmothers ſubſcribe them for you. 


„„ͤ́; g 


Let me recommend to your peruſal an excellent 
work of the late Archdeacon Blackburne, intitled 
the Confeſſional, in which you will ſee every pretence 
for ſubſcribing what is not really believed expoſed 
as it ought to be, But ſurely this is a caſe that 
cannot require any arguing. Had not the temp- 
tation to ſubſcribe, and the inconvenience of not 
ſubſcribing, been ſo great, we ſhould never have 
K 2 heard 
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heard of ſubſcription to the thirty-nine articles, ag 
articles of peace, of communion, or any other of 
thoſe wretched ſubterfuges that we now hear of, 
but which would have been reprobated with the 
greateſt indignation by the framers of the articles, 
as they are by thoſe who ſubſcribe lune Aus at 

this day, 5 


What Dr. Croft ſays of the clergy applies nit 
equal force to all who join in worſhip with them. 
« What ought to be imagined, he ſays, p. 129, 
© concerning thoſe who enter the holy temple, and 
<< offer fu to God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghoſt, and yet diſbelieve them to be object 
<« of adoration? Is not the ſin of hypocriſy and 
< duplicity aggravated when committed in the 
more immediate preſence of him unto whom all 
hearts be open, all deſires known, and from whom 
< no ſecrets are hid?” Unleſs, therefore, you really 
believe Chriſt to be a proper object of worſhip, you 
ought neither to ſubſcribe a declaration * 
A 
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e Ts: Boi NG 
Of Dr. Croft"s Bampton Lectures. 


GEenTLEMEN, 


2 1 Dy. Crofts Sermons do not imme- 
diately concern myſelf, yet as they relate to 
the ſubject of my addreſs to you, I cannot wholly 
paſs them without notice. He avows himſelf a 
fiend to freedom of enquiry, but advances many 
things utterly inconſiſtent with it; and the gene- 
ral rendeney of all his diſcourſes is evidently to 
diſcourage it. But his own fach is ſo great, chat 
it is the leſs to be wondered at, that he fhould 
expect to find a conſiderable degree of it in 
. 


3 If ceanſubſtantiadon,” he a p- 12g, 
« prayers for the dead, „or any other 
part of their inſtitution” (viz. that of the ca- 
tholics) © which Proteſtants reject, had been 
« found in the ſacred writers, our oppoſition 
would be unwarrantable. We ſhould be found 
to fight againſt God.” This brings to my 
mind the ſtory of a good old woman, who, on 
being aſked whether ſhe believed the liceral truth 
of Jonah being ſwallowed by a whale, replied, 
* and added, that if the ſcriptures had faid that 
K 3 Jonak 
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Jonah ſwallowed the whale, ſhe ſhould have be. 
lieved it too, How a man can be ſaid to be. 
lieve what is, in the nature of things, impoſſible, 
on any authority, I cannot conceive. Perhaps 
Dr. Croft can explain the mental proceſs by 
which it is LCA REIN | 


This writer has formed the higheſt idea of the 
importance of a civil eſtabliſhment of religion, 
and he aſcribes every miſchief to ſectaries; while 
others, who are ſufficiently attached to an eſta- 
bliſhment, have the generoſity to acknowledge 
that ſectaries are of ſome uſe, at leaſt, like an 
oppoſition to government. If our Jeruſalem,” 
he ſays, p. 169, were at unity with herſelf, if her 
<« inhabitants all ſpake the ſame thing, if there were 
cc no diviſions among them, &c. the general in- 
s tereſt of chriſtianity would daily be improved.” 


Now it requires but little diſcernment, and a 
little knowledge of hiſtory, and of the world, to 
ſee that the reverſe of this muſt be true. The 
Catholics might with the ſame reaſon ſay. of 
their church what Dr. Croft does of the church 
of England, and t exclaim againſt the refor- 
mers — 3 much as he does againſt 
the diſſenters of this country. But is not the 
| ſtate of the catholic church much improved ſince 
the reformation? And is it not equally evident 
that the clergy of the church of England are much 
more learned, and more exemplary in their con- 
duct, in conſequence of there being diſſenters, 5 
thoſe 
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thoſe not deſpicable? Is not an uſeful. emulation 
excited by this means? What learned works are 
produced by the divines of Sweden and Denmark, 


where e are oa diſſenters ? 


Sefduries;i no doubt, give the Jivines of the 
eſtabliſhment ſome trouble, as we ſee in the pre- 
ſent controverſy 3 but the Dean of Canterbury 
allows that the diſcipline is not without its uſe. 
Does not the oppoſition they meet with make 
them give greater attention to their principles; 
and if they be well founded, will they not ſtand 
the firmer in conſequence of it? It is nothing 
but error that can finally ſuffer by diſcuſſion. 
Truth ever ſeeks the light, and challenges inveſti- 


gation, 


Dr. Croft himſelf when, in his laſt ſermon, he has 
worked himſelf up to ſome. degree of courage, ap- 
pears to entertain no doubt with reſpect to the iſſue 
of any conteſt, and I dare ſay, ſmiles at my grains 
of gun- powder. The attempts to overturn. 
* our eſtabliſhment,” he ſays, p. 195, * have 
te met with no ſucceſs equal to the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of our. adverſarics. The numbers 
« of the diſcontented bear no proportion to the 
© whole eccleſiaſtic body, many of whom ſearch 
* the ſcriptures, peruſe the Fathers, and conſult 
* every, ſource of information with unremitting 
* zeal and induſtry. The ſpirit of inquiry ought 
not to be reſtrained by human laws, and to 

K4 es that 
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e that ſpirit alone we wiſh to be WR we th 
* permanence of our church.“ 


This is the language of courage, and. of gene 
roſity; but this paragraph is by no means in 
uniſon with many other parts of the ſermons, In 
ſome of them he almoſt adopts the language 
of deſpair, We are ſurrounded,” he ſays, p.2; 
* by ſo numerous an hoſt of adverſaries, that ve 
e muſt be cautious how we put on out ſpiritual 


te armour, and leſt we expoſe to danger the walls 


* of our defenced city, - All our vigilance will 
* be ſcarce ſufficient for the conflict.“ 
prayer that follows is that of men who- find them- 
felves reduced to the laſt extremity, + May he 
who teacheth man knowledge, and .giveth 
te ſtrength for the battle, ſupport and aſſiſt us. 


* May | he give a blefling to the weakeſt and molt | 


© imperfe& endeavours, and may zeal and fin- 
* cerity compenſate for the weakneſs of our per. 
er formances,” that is, may God give to our weak 
arguments all the effect of ſtrong ones, which | 
ſuppoſe he expects from the infatuation of "their 
oppoſers. This diffidence, you obſerve is ex- 
prefſed in the very opening of his firſt diſcourſe, 
And in the courſe of his work he drops ſeveral 
hints of the propriety of a little uma, as well at 
arvine aid, In p. 1.315 he mentions - 4 juſt 
extent of power,” the uſe of which prudence 
alone reſtrains, and that-we * ſhould have no rea- 
* ſon to complain i we were e by 2 
| 1 6 
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civil magiſtrate from exp expreſſing our ſentiments 
« on certain ſubjects.” * 


Though one of his tents is Luke xii. as Yea 
and why, even e, your ſelves, judge ye not what is 
right, he ſays p. 92, the © principle which has 
60 « given a ſanction to all the wildneſs and extrava- 

« gance of enthuſiaſts and ſectaries is this, hat- 
« eyer right any body of men claim to ſeparate 
« from a church once eſtabliſhed, the ſame right 
_ eyery individual may claim to form a ſyſtem of 
« doctrines and opinions for himſelf,” and alſo 
p,76, „it was an abſurdity referved for modern 
days, to imagine that every man was qualified, 
« and authorized, to frame a ſyſtem of belief for 
« himſelf.” Now does not his text ſufficiently 
authorize any man to do this, and did not Luther 
act upon that authority? Did not Calvin form a 
ſyſtem of belief for * before any ſtate 
pte it ? 2 . nod 8 | 
br. Croft fyeaks n caution on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and eonſiders all attempts 
to explain it as one of the abuſesof reaſon. c That 
« every perſon,” he fays, p. 126, © in the eyer 
© blefſed Trinity is God, and Lord, no one 
te denies, who believes in the Trinity; but to 
© fpeak of them collectively, as three Gods, and 
© three Lords has an air of polytheiſm.” But 
ſurely it would be no abuſt of reaſon, but a capital 
uſe of it, ** an 


air 
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air of polytheiſm, and not the reality. For, after 
ſaying chat the Father is God, the Son equally 
God, and the Holy Ghoſt God alſo, it is very 
natural to count them up, and ſay that then 

there muſt be theẽ Gods, ſince 1t+1=3, It 
muſt certainly be a very laudible uſe of reaſon to 
extricate men from this N n e 
revelation. 


It » always creme a WO r to le 
able to deviſe familiar illuſtrations of abſtract pro- 
poſitions. ' Few of them can be proved to fatiſ- 
faction that are incapable of it. And had this 
doctrine been likely to receive any advantage 
from attempts to explain it, it can hardly be 
doubted but that Dr. Croft would have recom- 
mended, rather than have diſcouraged them, 


This writer enumerates ſeveral other abuſes of 
reaſon; but if you conſider them all, you will find 
that they agree in this one circumſtance, viz. that 
the diſcuſſion of the articles he ſpecifies would 
be attended ie ſome inconvenience 
to the cſtabliſhed ſtem. 


He 4 p. 78, « Nor-c can we 4 8 
* ing that, after the Defen/io fidei Nicene, pub- 
* iſhed by an eminent prelate, and after a late 
<« Abſtract of the opinions of the Fathers of the 
« three firſt centuries, the author of which re 
tt ceived from this place a jult tribute of Lin 
3 16 
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« tude, the unlearned ſhould be told that the di- 
« yinity of the Son and Holy Gholt was a doc- 
« trine of a later date.” | 


In my turn, I may be allowed to expreſs my 
ſurpriſe, that any perſon, who has given the leaſt 
attention to the preſent controverſy, ſhould hold 
this language. 1 allow all that Biſhop Bull and 
Mr. Burgh aſcribe to the Fathers of the ſecond 
and third century; I allow that they held the doc- 
trine of the divinity of the Son, at leaſt; but it was 
in a qualified ſenſe, and by no means the ſame that 
was maintained after the council of Nice. I have 
alſo diſtinctly ſhewn whence the notion of theſe 
Fathers was borrowed ; but what I maintain, and 
by evidence drawn from their own writings, is 
that while the learned chriſtians were Trinitarians, 


the common people, who had no knowledge of 


Platoniſm, were ſimply Unitarians; and that 
therefore the probability is that ſuch was the faith 
of the apoſtles. Let Dr. Croft, or any future Bamp- 
ton lecturer, examine and refute my arguments if 
he can. In my opinion they cannot chuſe a more 
important, or more a ſeaſonable topic. What ſig- 
nifies thundering from a diſtaht baſtion, when the 
enemy ĩs breaking open a gate, where the artillery 
cannot reach him. Let the moſt ſtrenuous efforts 
be made where the danger is moſt preſſing. 


1 obſerve that one of the ſubjects particularly 
ſpecified by Mr. Bampton is, © the authority of 
* the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the 

| 3 « faith 
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© faith and practice of the primitive church,” 
Let the heads of colleges, then (who, I find, haye 
the nomination of the preacher) appoint a perſot 
the moſt eminent for his acquaintance with eccle. 


ſiaſtical hiſtory; and let him be directed to proje 
in oppoſition to what I have advanced, in my Hil. 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Chriſt, that the 
great body of unlearned chriſtians in the primi; 
tive times were Trinitarians. You have every 
advantage for theſe reſearches at Oxford, heren 
we, who are not permitted to ftudy at either of 
your univerſities, can only be ſaid to gather the 
crumbs that fall from your table. | 


Rejoicing that you enjoy noble advantages for 
which I have often ſighed, and hoping that they 
will not be Joſt upon you, - © | | | 
2 Jam, Gentlemen, 
Lour fincere well-wiſher, 
J. PRIESTLEY, 


P. S. I ſhall take this opportunity of acknoy- 
ledging a miſtake I made in my former Letters 
and alſo in the firſt edition of my Letter to Mr. Pil, 
having been ſince informed that, at Cambridge, the 
thirty · nine articles are not fubſcribed at matricy- 
lation, but only on admiſſion to the degice of 


maſter of arts; though the ſtudents there are 


| "obliged to attend the ſervice of the church of Eng- 
land from the firſt, and to declare that they 2 
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ona fide, members of it when they commence 
bachelors. I hope that the attempt which the 
members of that univerſity are now making to 
relieve themſelves ſtill more, will be attended 
with ſucceſs, | 290 * 


muſt likewiſe inform the purchaſers of ſome 
of the copies of the ſecond edition of my Letter to 
Mr. Pitt, that J had been led into a miſtake with 
reſpect to the votes of the biſhops concerning the | 
writ de Heretico comburendo- A perſon on whoſe 
information 1 had perfect confidence gave me the 
account, and wrote the note p. 13, for me. T by 
leaf containing it was cancelled as ſoon as. I diſ- 
covered the error, and any perſons, by ſending ig 
the publiſhers, may have their copies rectified, N 


N. B. The Letter relating to the Under-graduate 
of Oxford was written before the report of its author 
being the Dean of Canterbury reached me; and as 
the writer begins with ſaying, © I am one of the 
* young men to whom you have offered your ſer- 
* yices, as a director of their theological ſtudies ;” 
it is barely credible that a man of his character, 
ſhould affirm what cannot be termed leſs than an 
alſolute falſebood. If the report be without founda- 
tion, the Dean will, no doubt, take an early oppor- 
ray of diſclaiming a publication ſo unworthy of 
im, | 
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An ADDITION 7 the LETTERS rele 
ing to Mr. Howes, | 


"IS | 


O expreſſing my ſurprize that Mr. Howes 
ſhould aſcribe the Extra&is from Theodotys 
in Clemens Alexandrinus to Theodotus the Tan- 
ner by (which means he makes one of the ancient 
Unitarians a believer. in the pre- exiſtence, and a 
he alſo thought, in the divinity of Chriſt) he ſaid 
in his former publication, p. 13, © in regard to 
ct Theodotus, this will be diſcuſſed afterwards.” and 
as I had obſerved that the learned editors of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, viz. Sylburgius and Potter, 
were not of his opinion, he adds, At preſent 1 
ſhall © only obſerve, that if modern authority were 
= capable to decide the queſton, I can produce 
« as good authority on my ſide, that of Cave and 
« M. Simon; but I form my judgment from in- 
ce ternal evidence in thoſe extracts themſelves.” 


As Mr. Howes, in his laſt publication, has ſaid 
nothing on this ſubject, though, according to the 
arrangement of his materials, I think he ought to 
have done it, I ſhall content myſelf with giving an 
. extra from Dr. Lardner's account of the dif 
ferent perſons of the name of Theodotus, in his 
Hiſtory of Heretics, p. 370. 1 
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ee Firſt, A Val-ntinian. Cave, in his account of 
« Theodotus the Tanner, aſcribes to him all the 
« opinions which he has collected out of the orien- 
te tal doctrine, ſubjoined to the works of Clement 
« of Alexandria. But that is confounding things 
« az different and oppoſite as can well be. Theo- 
'« dotus the Lanner is reckoned among thoſe who 
« did not allow Jcſus to have exiſted before his 
« nativity of Mary, which is very different, from 
« the ſentiments repreſented by Cave from the 
« hove-mentioned work. And yet Fabricius 
« ſeems to have been of the fame opinion with 
« Cave. Tillemont perceived that the Theodotus 
« mentioned in theſe extracts, was a Valentinian. 
« Beauſobre had no doubt of it, and ſays he 
« flouriſhed about the year of our Lord, 130.” 


I quote Dr. Lardner, becauſe Mr. Howes {ſeems 
to have ſome reſpect for his judgment and impar- 
tiality, In his laſt publication he ſays, p. 44» 
«It may be obſerved as truly wonderful, that 
Dr. Lardner, if inclined to Unitarianiſin, ſnauld 
© have left no accounts behind him of the Ebio- 
« nites, Nazarenes, or Elcefaites. One thould 
© have thought that thoſe pretended: founders of 
© his own ſyſtem would have been the- firſt to 
*claim his attention. I cannot then but ſuſpect 
© that they have been ſuppreſſed, becauſe they 
* proved too plainly the belief of the Ebionites 
Kin the divinity of Chriſt. For Lardner was of 

too inquiſitive, and too rational a turn of mind, 
*t0 have thus neglected altogether the important 
hereſiea 
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« hereſies of the firſt centuries, while he treated 


ce minutely of ſeveral inconſiderable ones; and 


cc he was apparently roo honeſt to have miſled 
his readers with reſpect to the real tenets of the 


Ebdionites and Nazarenes. Hinc ille hiatus. This 


«© is the more ſtrange, becauſe he does give ſome 
« account of thoſe ſets in his other works, but 
* nothing any way favourable to their being the 


s founders of humaniſin.“ 


What Dr. Lardner would have dbck if he had 
lived to have publiſhed his own work, no man 
can tell. That he conſidered the doctrine of the 
Nazarenes as no proper hereſy, and yet totally diſ. 
ferent from that of the Trimitartans or Arians, is 
evident from his four poſthumous diſcourſes, in which, 
after treating of theſe two ſchemes, he conſiders, 
and recommends, p. 40, the doctrine of the 
* Unitarians or Nazarenes;” his account of which 


_ correſponds exactly to what is commonly called 


Sorinianiſm, of which it is well known that he was» 
zealous advocate, as Dr. Price, in his Appendix, 
p. 393, obſerves. Let Mr. Howes read his Letters 
on the Logos, which led me to adopt his opinion. 
But I ſhould not much wonder if Mr. Howes 


mould hereafter expreſs ſome doubt of my being 


an Unitarian. Indeed, of the two, it appears to 
me quite as eaſy to prove that there are no Uni- 


tarians ar preſent, as that there were ne 


Primitive ages of chriſtianity. 
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22. The TRlVvurz of TRUTH; being an Account of the q 
Trial of Mr. ELWALL for Hereſy and Blaſphemy, at Staffgrd 
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23. A GENERAL View of the Arguments for the Unity of * 
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THE THEOLOGICAL REPOSITORY, 
Conſiſting of Original Eſſays, Hints, Queries, &c. calculated 
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